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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


NE encouraging aspect of the 
international situation is the im- 
proved outlook in Mexico. So 
far as elections are at all possible 
in that disorganized and dis- 

tracted country, the new President may be 
accepted as a constitutionally chosen head of 
the nation. In his inauguration the constitu- 
tional forms were at least observed. More .im- 
portant still, the .Mexican Republic seems 
more orderly than at any time since Diaz; 
the many warring clans, so far as external 
symptoms may be trusted, are more quiescent; 
certainly the Mexican masses are wearied with 
insurrection and bandit government, and it is 
probably this weariness, more than any thing 
else, which accounts for President Obregon’s 
undisputed accession. Even if a friendlier 
popular feeling toward the United States does 
not prevail, at least the official attitude has 
become more rational. The new Mexican Ad- 
ministration clearly desires American friendship 
and the codperation of American statesmen and 
American financiers in the difficult tasks that 
await them. 

This codperation should be freely granted. 
The only feeling Americans can properly 
cherish toward Mexico is one of friendship and 
sympathy. The highest hopes entertained 
toward out southern neighbor are that she may 
be Promptly restored to happiness and pros- 
perity. The United States is exceptionally 
fortunate in its northern frontier; it would be 
only too glad if the Rio Grande should also 
become a lasting monument to peaceful inter- 
course and cordiality. 


The work which lies before the new Mexican 
Administration is a fundamental one. The 
foundations of democracy do not exist in Mex- 
ico at the present time. There can be no 
democracy without popular education, and 9o 
per cent. of the Mexican population is illiterate. 
The United States has demonstrated, in Cuba 
and the Philippines, that protection from pre- 
ventable disease is also indispensable to an 
efficient and orderly society. In Mexico sani- 
tation is practically unknown. The codpera- 
tion of our Department of Agriculture, in 
teaching the Mexican peon the most profitable 
cultivation of his soil, would also contribute 
greatly to the creation of a modern republic. 
The amount of work which remains to be done 
in highway building, in the general improve- 
ment of transportation, in the development of 
Mexico’s resources, is also without end. 
These things, not banditry, revolution, and 
the exploitation of the masses by a privileged 
minority, constitute the fundamentals of a state. 

In view of the last ten year’s history in Mex- 
ico, an attitude of suspended judgment seems 
to be the most friendly one at present. The 
new Mexican Administration may not last a 
month; on the other hand it may develop real 
power and permanency. All Americans be- 
lieve that it should certainly be given a chance. 
No impediments should be placed in the way 
of this latest attempt of Mexico to work out 
its own salvation. If it succeeds, no nation 
will rejoice more heartily than our own; if it 
fails, then our new Administration will find it- 
self face to face with one of its most difficult 
problems. 
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Whose practical ideas on real estate development have given Kansas City a highly successful residential district, 
in which beautiful surroundings and stable property values have resulted in prosperous and contented citizens 
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Founder and for twenty-eight years head of the London publishing house that bears his name. In his 
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JOHN Mc HUGH 
Chairman of the Committee of the American Bankers’ Association which worked out the plan for a giant 
corporation to finance foreign trade under the new Edge Export Finance Act. According to these plans 
this corporation is to have one hundred million dollars capital subscribed by the banks and business interests 
of the country and will be authorized to sell one billion dollars of debentures to the public, backed by 
the obligations of foreign buyers of our goods 
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Representative in Pekin of the American banking group which represents America in the Chinese Consor- 
tum. Mr. Stevens was formerly a Michigan attorney, and secured his banking experience while associated 


with J. P. Morgan & Co. ‘‘I accepted the post of representative in Pekin of the American group,” said 
Mr. Stevens, “because of the opportunity it will give me of taking an important part in achieving the great 
ends in view, which mean much to China and the world in general” 
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The Example of McKinley 


HE most important political event fac- 
ing the American people at the present 
time is the selection of the new Presi- 

dential Cabinet. This is not only a critical 
matter for the United States but for the world 
as well. The announcement is important 
not only because it will indicate the political 
leadership which will direct the country for 
the next four years, but also the names which 
Mr. Harding selects will portray the spirit 
which will control his Administration. It 
would be absurd to deny that, upon that all- 
important point, the public mind is now very 
much at sea. There is much in Mr. Harding’s 
political past and in his political associates to 
furnish grounds for popular misgivings; at the 
same time there is a note of earnestness and 
sincerity about the man which justifies an op- 
timistic attitude. The worst that can justly 
be said about the President-elect is that he 
has been a Republican politician of a somewhat 
old-fashioned type—the type which regards the 
discriminating distribution of offices as an 
important act of ‘statesmanship, the protec- 
tion of American industry as the beginning 
and the end of enlightened public policy, the 
safeguarding of “privilege” as one of the chief 
functions of the state, and a truculent and nar- 
row patriotism as the supremest wisdom in 
our relations with foreign countries. Nothing 
could be more calamitous at this crisis than 
the resuscitation of “standpattism”’ as the key- 
note of American public life. Mr. Harding’s 
choice of his Cabinet will show whether this 
apprehension has any ground in fact or whether 
the nation has indeed elected an Administration 
which is worthy of its new and splendid future. 

American political history discloses that a 
man with a politician’s past is not necessarily 
handicapped when placed in high position; that, 
on the contrary, such an eminently practical 
experience may prove to be a positive asset. 
It would be easy to mention many men who, 
with this apparently disqualifying background, 
have yet developed into conscientious public 
servants. Certainly no American President 
had a more unsavory political past than Chester 
A. Arthur; as Collector of Customs of New 
York he had prostituted the office to spoils 
politics of a particularly low order;+and, as 
Vice-President, he had joined hands with Ros- 
coe Conkling in a most vicious factional as- 
sault upon President Garfield. But Arthur’s 


dramatic elevation to the Presidency, the sud- 
den sense of new responsibility which this 
entailed and the traditions of the office trans- 
formed him into a new man. No President 
ever showed a more high-minded and unselfish 
devotion to duty, or occupied the post with 
greater personal dignity; it is one of the curiosi- 
ties of American political history that the man 
whose name had previously signified little ex- 
cept spoils politics should himself have done 
so-much to lay the foundations of the present 
reformed civil service. 

Senator Harding’s political career can hardly 
be compared with Arthur’s; the example which 
it chiefly suggests is that of President McKin- 
ley. He has all of President McKinley’s per- 
sonal good-nature, all of his childlike faith in- 
the Republican Party as the one indispensable 
instrument of political salvation, and, at the 
same time, all McKinley’s real sincerity and 
honesty of purpose. The cry “back to Mc- 
Kinley,” however, is not one which is in all 
respects reassuring. It suggests too much the 
dominance of money in politics and the use of 
government too extensively for the promo- 
tion of private interest. But there are certain 
indications that the Republican Party under 
Harding has advanced considerably beyond the 
Republican organization under McKinley. 
The most important of these is that Senator 
Harding is untrammeled by any Mark Hanna. 
That certain ‘sinister forces promoted the 
Harding candidacy at Chicago is true, but that 
proceeding was something quite different from 
the campaign which Hanna waged for McKin- 
ley. It is a matter of history that Hanna 
started out to renominate McKinley by the 
brute power of money and business organiza- 
tion, that his agents in all parts of the United 
States corrupted the press and politicians, 
that, after the nomination was secured in this 
fashion—and significantly secured on the first 
ballot—Hanna proceeded to elect his candidate 
by similar methods. The issue of the cam- 
paign of 1896 would unquestionably have put 
any anti-Bryan man in the Presidency under 
any circumstances; yet the Republican expen- 
ditures in that year, for which there are vary- 
ing estimates, constituted one of the greatest 
scandals in American politics. The recent 
publication of Republican campaign expenses 
shows the progress which has been made in 
twenty-five years. It contains no contribu- 
tions from corporations; practically no con- 
tributions have exceeded $1,000; and the total 
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sum raised apparently falls far below the 
$5,000,000 which was regarded as necessary for 
national and state purposes. This exhibit 
shows improvement of a fundamental kind. 
In the great sweep of progress it is only changes 
like this that really count; the fact that money 
has lost its position as an important influence 
in our public life, that Presidents and Governors 
and Senators are chosen by an electorate acting 
on its own convictions, that not only corpora- 
tions have ceased to contribute to campaign 
funds, but also that rich men as individuals 
are limited to small amounts, show that our 
democracy is sound and that it is steadily 
advancing to that high plane which all patriots 
regard as its destiny. This is reassuring 
not only in a general sense—it gives Mr. 
Harding an opportunity such as has fallen to 
few Presidents. He is under obligations to no 
man and to no group, personal or corporate. 
He cannot be importuned for offices or for leg- 
islative favors in return for campaign accom- 
modations. The new President is not even 
burdened with a large list of wealthy and fash- 
ionable contributors whom he will be called 
upon to reward with ambassadorial posts. 
Nor will he feel the constant persuasive pres- 
ence of a mentor like Mark Hanna, who can 
claim that he has personally made him Presi- 
dent, who sincerely believes that the greatness 
of America is due exclusively to its business 
men, and who insists that business thus has 
the right to exercise that same dominance 
over legislation and administration which the 
aristocracy once maintained in monarchical 
countries. Between a Will Hays and a Mark 
Hanna there is certainly a great chasm; and 
even the senatorial coterie which advocated 
the Harding candidacy cannot assume that 
immediate responsibility for the Harding 
good-fortune which McKinley was forced to 
recognize in the case of the man who, for several 
years, personally supervised his political career. 


The McKinley Standard of Appointments 


REAT a handicap as Hanna proved to 
be, McKinley, in one respect at least, 
rose far superior to his political en- 

vironment; and it is a respect in which his 
example is to be especially commended to 
Senator Harding. He displayed high conscience 
and excellent judgment in making appoint- 
ments. The few mistakes which he made— 
such as his selection of John Sherman, at a 
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time when his mind was failing, for Secretary 
of State, and of Russell A. Alger for Secretary 
of War—were not mistakes of judgment; they 
were concessions to politics for which the 
Hanna association was solely responsible. For 
the larger part, President McKinley’s Cabinet | 
appointments mark him as a splendid judge of 
men. It is only necessary to recall that he 
made John Hay Secretary of State, Elihu Root 
Secretary of War, James Wilson Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ethan Allan Hitchcock Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Theodore Roosevelt 
Assistant-Secretary of the Navy, Leonard 
Wood Governor of Cuba, William H. Taft 
Governor-General of the Philippines—every 
man of whom in their respective offices made 
records which are nowa part of American his- 
tory. In all these appointments, and in 
many others, political considerations played 
little part; they reflected the sincere respect 
which McKinley entertained for the dignity 
of the public service. If the campaign cry 
“back to McKinley” means the McKinley 
standard of appointments, especially those to 
the Cabinet, the fact is most encouraging. The 
truth is that the McKinley Administration 
furnishes both a warning and an example—a 
warning against “‘standpattism”’ in legislation, 
an example for high motives in filling important 
posts. The disappearance of Mark Hannaism 
in campaign methods, and of corporation con- 
tributions as a political force, furnish ground for 
an expectation that Mr. Harding will emulate 
President McKinley in his strongest points 
and avoid his mistakes. 


Mr. Harding as Trustee 


HE whole question of the Harding 
Cabinet revolves around the selection 


of the Secretary of State. There was 
a time when a new President regarded it as a 
party duty to call to his most important post 
his leading opponent for the nomination, or at 
least a representative of the strongest minority 
faction. Thus Lincoln made Seward Secre- 
tary of State, and Garfield and Harrison both 
selected Blaine. It was believed that this 
joining of the several party elements would 
assure a harmonious Administration; it was 
from a similar motive that President Wilson 
gave his chief office to William J. Bryan. 
From a practical standpoint this system may 
have been sound; the presence of Bryan in 
Wilson’s Cabinet was probably necessary for 
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the passage of the Federal Reserve Law and of 
the other legislation which made Wilson’s first 
Administration so successful in domestic mat- 
ters. But the formation of a Cabinet on this 
partnership basis always presumed the exist- 
ence of party factions—of personal breaches 
*and disappointments which needed a healing 
balm. But the Chicago Convention, fiercely 
as the personal rivalries blazed at times, really 
left no bitterness. The two leading candidates, 
General Wood and Governor Lowden, most 
gracefully accepted Senator Harding and be- 
came warm supporters of his candidacy. The 
majority of November 2nd was so tremendous 


that no faction can lay the slightest claim to , 


responsibility for Harding’s success. The Re- 
publican majority in the Senate is so great that 
the Borah and Johnson wing can no longer play 
the part of mischief-makers. Thus Senator 
Harding’s task, in forming his Cabinet, is 
not to convert the Republican organization into 
a happy family party by distributing the great 
posts in ways that will convert dissentients 
and trouble-makers into loyalists; to an extent 
almost unparalleled the November election has 
made Mr. Harding a great trustee; in selecting 
his Cabinet he need think only of serving the 
nation. Mr. Harding’s opportunity is great 
in that he has no Hanna; it is equally great 
in that he has no Bryan. 


The Secretaryship of State 
Mi: HARDING has not yet succeeded 


in making his position entirely clear on 
matters of foreign policy; his selection 


of his Secretary of State, however, ought defi- 


nitely to settle this question. At the present 
moment two- names chiefly occupy popular 
attention; and this is fortunate, for these two 
men typify the two possible attitudes toward 
the question which most immediately presses 
for solution, the Treaty of Versailles and peace 
with Germany. These are Elihu Root and 
Philander C. Knox. Both these men have 
for many years held influential positions in the 
Republican Party; both are corporation lawyers 
of great experience; both have served as Secre- 
tary of State; both can lay claim to some knowl- 
edge of international law and international 
practice; both have reputations that extend 
beyond the borders of their own country. 
There is an expectation that one of these men 
will become Harding’s Secretary of State; 
the explanation for this belief is probably a 
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general feeling that the two men clearly repre- 
sent the two possible policies that lie before the 
new President. If Mr. Harding should invite 
Mr. Root, that single act would settle our for- 
eign policy; if he should invite Mr. Knox, he 
would similarly indicate his course; if he should 
ignore both men, and select a more colorless 
third person, the doubts that enveloped the 
Harding campaign speeches would continue 
to befog the public mind. 

Both these men have definitely described 
their positions in carefully prepared public 
addresses. To understand the Knox policy 
we need only to consult the debate which took 
place in the Senate last spring on the resolution 
declaring the war at an end. It was Senator 
Knox himself who introduced this peace resolu- 
tion and who, presumably, was its author. 
The public does not yet completely under- 
stand the startling programme which it con- 
templated. Senator Knox’s idea was not only 
to end the war; it was to revise the Treaty of 
Versailles so as to make easier terms with Ger- 
many. Not only did the Knox resolution de- 
clare the war at an end; it stipulated that the 
President should immediately take steps to 
negotiate a separate peace. The speech which 
Mr. Knox made in support of this programme 
was one long plea for tenderness to Germany. 
He recalled the many addresses President 
Wilson had made in the course of the war— 
those addresses in which he drew his famous 
distinction between the German people and 
the German Government. We have defeated 
the power with which we went to war, reasoned 
Senator Knox—the Imperial German Govern- 
ment; that power is destroyed for all time; 
there remain the German people, against whom 
we have made no war. Let us make peace 
then, the Senator reasoned, with this people 
against which we cherish no enmity; and it was 
clear from his positive statements that such a 
peace would not follow the lines of Versailles. 
“That treaty,” declared Mr. Knox, “is almost 
universally discredited in all its parts. . . . 
Its economic terms are impossible. . . . It 
promises little but mischief, unless recast on 
such radical lines as will entirely obliterate 
its identity.” Mr. Knox’s accession to the 
State Department would therefore mean that 
the United States had abandoned, not only the 
League of Nations, but something which is 
vastly more important, the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It would mean that, so far as the 
United States was concerned, the six months’ 
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work of the world’s foremost statesmen had 
become non-existent. It would mean far more 
than that we had deserted our allies; it would 
signify that we had become virtually a partner 
of Germany against them. The influence and 
resources of the United States would become 
an asset of Germany rather than of our late 
companions in arms. An attempt to negotiate 
a peace more favorable to Germany than 
that of Versailles would have the practical 
effect of placing us at once in antagonism to 
France and Great Britain; the hostility that 
would result would cause us to draw closer to 
Germany; the net result would be two Peace 


Treaties—that of Versailles, supported by . 


France, Great Britain, and Italy, and the 
German-American Peace, such as Senator Knox 
stands for. And, since it would be necessary 
for the United States to support its own treaty, 
the world would thus be divided into two 
camps, with the United States standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the despoilers of 
Belgium. The logical and possible result might 
be world chaos and inevitable war. 


Mr. Root for the Treaty and a Modified 
League 


[te Root programme is equally definite. 


The most important speech made in 

the campaign was Senator Root’s mas- 
terly analysis of the League Covenant. He 
showed that the document really contained 
two ideas; one was the provision for arbitration 
of national disputes, with the creation of an 
International Court to decide them, and the 
other a provision for the use of armed force to 
oppose aggressive nations. In substance, one 
plan was the League without Article X, and 
one was the League with it. Mr. Root showed 
that this idea of force was no part of the orig- 
inal plan; that no nation except the United 
States had enthusiastically advocated it at 
the Peace Conference; that one man alone, 
President Wilson, was responsible for it. Mr. 
Root declared that this Article X was not only 
extraneous, but that in fact it was also antagon- 
istic to the rest of the Covenant. Hemade it 
clear that without Article X the League of Na- 
tions could be made a mighty instrument for 
maintaining peace; that it provided for publicity 
in all international quarrels, for a long period 
of deliberation before there was any resort to 
war, and for the honest and competent arbi- 
tration of all cases. Mr. Root therefore 
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stands for the League of Nations without Ar- 
ticle X and with a few other amendments to 
which the other signatories would doubtless 
agree. He favors no separate peace with 
Germany; he would ratify the Treaty as quickly 
as possible and have the United States imme- 
diately resume its old position by the side of 
its allies. 


The Creation of a Real State Department 


HUS Mr. Root’s selection would mean a 

notification to the world that the 

United States is not a renegade nation; 
that it takes seriously its new position in the 
world and proposes to prove worthy of it. 
Mr. Root as Secretary of State would mean 
more than that. There is no one American 
so fitted for the great task of reconstituting our 
State Department. The complete collapse of 
that department is one of the most serious fail- 
ures of the Wilson Administration. In no 
branch has the narrow partisanship of Presi- 
dent Wilson had a more devastating or more 
humiliating effect. Mr. Bryan inherited a 
State Department which, inadequate as it 
was, had at least made the beginnings of some- 
thing more stable and more efficient. Mr. 
Root himself, under President Roosevelt, was 
chiefly responsible for these reforms. Under 
him the American Consular Service, which had 
previously been merely a nesting place for 
political incapables, had been developed into a 
bureau which offered a permanent career 
to young men. Something in the nature of a 
permanent diplomatic corps had also been 
started; the secretaryships had been placed in 
the civil service and even some of the higher 
posts had been made available to those who 
started at the bottom. But the withering 
blight of Bryan promptly destroyed much of 
this work, and President Wilson has shown no 
interest in improving the service. If Mr. 
Harding does not create a real State Depart- 
ment and a real diplomatic service, he will 
show little appreciation of the needs of modern 
America. The work does not call for a little 
patching here and there; it is a task which 
must be undertaken from the bottom. It de- 
mands in the first place the creation of ade- 
quate diplomatic machinery and plant—some- 
thing which is now non-existent. Alone of the 
important nations the American people have 
no embassies in the great capitals of Europe; 
the mere acquisition of such buildings in Lon- 
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don, Paris, and Rome would have a tremendous 
influence in promoting American prestige and 
interests. What man is better qualified than 
Mr. Root for this work of reformation? 


Japan, Mexico, and Panama 


HE diplomatic tasks which are most 

pressing are also precisely the kind 

which Mr. Root can handle to best ad- 
vantage. There are probably few Americans 
who are so familiar as he with the Japanese 
problem. It was Mr. Root who, as Secretary 
of State, negotiated in 1908 the so-called “ gen- 
tleman’s agreement” regulating Japanese im- 
migration; at the time that represented a 
great triumph for the United States; so great, 
indeed, that the Japanese Ambassador who 
negotiated it, M. Aoki, was called home 
by his Government in disgrace. Had this. 
agreement been kept, the Japanese problem 
would not be so difficult as it is now, the nego- 
tiation of similar arrangements will fall to the 
next Secretary of State, and what man is there 
who knows this question so thoroughly as Mr. 
Root—or who has so much personal knowledge 
of Japanese statesmen and Japanese state- 
craft? In dealing with Mexico, Mr. Root 
would bring to bear that sense of national honor 
which marked the foreign policy of his former 
chief, Mr. Roosevelt, and also a regard for the 
interest of the Mexicans themselves which 
would be more to the point than the “ideal- 
ism” that has controlled Mexican policy in the 
last eight years. But Mr. Root would be 
especially useful in meeting a new danger 
which is daily becoming more ominous. This 
is the question of Panama tolls. The Repub- 
lican platform indicates a determination to 
reverse the Wilson policy on this question, and 
Mr. Harding’s speeches show that the new 
President nourishes strong convictions on 
the same subject. The harshest critics of Mr. 
Wilson’s foreign policy have regarded his atti- 
tude on our Panama Treaty as his most worthy 
diplomatic achievement. The repeal of the 
tolls discrimi :tion gave the United States, 
in 1913, a hign standing as a nation which 
regarded the sanctity of treaties as far more 
important than mere national interest. This 
issue is A more important one now than it was 
in r913. The universal hatred which was 
visited on Germany in 1914 was caused largely 
by the cynicism she displayed in violating 
treaties, especially the one that she had made 
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guaranteeing the integrity of Belgium. Her 
reference to such documents as “scraps of 
paper” has given history one of its immortal 
phrases. The threatened Republican attitude 
toward the Panama Treaty promises to raise 
this great issue once more, this time with the 
United States playing the part of Germany. 
No greater calamity could befall the country. 
The selection of Mr. Root to head the State 
Department would give the nation a strong 
bulwark against any policy of dishonor in the 
matter of Panama tolls. 

Mr. Root’s is the only mind in this country 
which compasses the whole range of this con- 
troversy. He was a member of the Cabinets 
of President McKinley and President Roose- 
velt at the times when the Panama treaties 
were concluded with Great Britain. He knows 
the subject in both its legal and its diplomatic 
aspects, and on his judgment the nation may 
safely rely. Though there may be certain 
phases of Mr. Root’s legal career, especially 
his connection with the New York traction 
interests, which may be urged against his selec- 
tion, it is the business of a democracy to use 
the best instruments at its disposal to accom- 
plish definite ends, and a survey of the field 
discloses no man whose appointment as Secre- 
tary of State would be more reassuring to the 
American public or to the world. 


The Need of Speed with a Budget Bill 


UT a good Cabinet and an improved 
B personnel and enthusiasm in the many 

thousands of Federal employees under 
the administrative branch of the Government 
can not function efficiently unless the appropri- 
ations made by Congress for the support 
of their work are made with more accuracy 
than has been common in the past. The need 
of a Federal budget has become painfully clear. 
Mr. Taft in his Administration worked ear- 
nestly toward this idea. It occupied a large 
part of his time in the last two years of his 
Administration. A commission on Economy 
and Efficiency made a most elaborate report— 
very little of which has yet been published; 
this report revealed the most shocking waste 
and carelessness in every department and 
every bureau. Senator Aldrich’s statement 
that the Government was wasting $300,000,000 
a year out of one billion dollars expenditure 
aroused great interest, but led to no particular 
change. Every day for the last decade, how- 
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ever, the need of an executive budget has be- 
come clearer. In every session of Congress 
budget bills have been introduced and intelli- 
gently discussed. The interest culminated at 
the last session in the passage of a measure 
which marked a great advance over our present 
disorderly system; this was vetoed by President 
Wilson because it made the comptroller and 
assistant comptroller of the budget removable 
by a concurrent resolution by Congress, a pro- 
vision which Mr. Wilson regarded as unconsti- 
tutional. This provision has been removed in 
an amended bill, which has passed the House 
and is now awaiting action by the Senate. 
As Mr. Wilson has always advocated budget 
reform, there is no doubt that he will sign the 
amended measure. Its passage is an immedi- 
ate duty of Congress; the great tasks which face 
the Administration in reorganizing all the de- 
partments will be impossible without this 
basic change. 

The budget is a fundamental and necessary 
step to better codrdination between the 
President and his Cabinet and Congress. 
Almost as clear as the necessity for a budget 
system is the need for other changes which will 
promote a closer association between the tax- 
ing and the spending agencies: Congress often 
has little information concerning the admin- 
istrative departments, and is thus unable to 
correct by legislation the policies of these 
departments or to help them successfully. It 
learns much of the operation of the Govern- 
ment, for which it provides the funds, from 
the public press. When it wishes special 
knowledge it resorts to the cumbersome method 
of an investigating committee. It should have 
some day today method 'of questioning the ad- 
ministrative departments, either through repre- 
sentatives of the departments in attendance 
on Congress, or some other mechanism. 


The Sound State of Public Sentiment 


BOVE all other facts, the one thing 
A which stands out preéminently is the 
absolute!y sound state of the nation. 

This is true in both a political and an economic 


sense. Americans need only to glance across 
the Atlantic to get a faint idea of their good 
fortune. Never did the wisdom of the fore- 
fathers appear as profound as it does to-day. 
The old trans-Atlantic critics who used to 
point out the weakness of our governmental 
system should have a glimpse of present polit- 
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ical conditions in the United States. For it 
is a fact that our Government, at the present 
moment, is not only the strongest in the world, 
but the most stable. It is the one great coun- 
try where the forces of disintegration have not 
gained a considerable foothold. On that point 
the recent election furnishes the utmost re- 
assurance. It answered the question many 
thoughtful Americans had been asking: to 
what extent have the forces of Bolshevism or 
Socialism and radicalism or I. W. W’ism or 
extreme Labor Unionism, gained a foothold in 
our country? The answer is that they have 
hardly scratched the surface. There were 
several ways in which this matter could be prac- 
tically tested. One is the size of the Socialist 
vote. Another is the vote cast for the Farmer- 
Labor Party. Another is the vote of the 
Non-Partisan League. Another is the influ- 
ence displayed by Mr. Gompers in swinging 
the votes of labor union men to the Democratic 
Party. Subjected to all these tests it is plain 
that the masses in the United States are intelli- 
gently anti-radical in their public thinking. 
The Socialist vote, not yet fully tabulated, 
shows no marked progress. Mr. Debs received 
fewer votes in New York City for President 
in 1920 than Morris Hillquit, the Socialist 
candidate for mayor, received in 1918—and 
this despite the fact that women are now en- 
franchised. In 1919, New York elected five 
Socialist Assemblymen; this year it chose three 
Assemblymen and one Senator. Only one 
Socialist will sit in the next Congress—Mr. 
Meyer London of New York City. The 
Farmer-Labor Party, an attempt to establish 
a new political organization on strictly class 
lines, failed with an ignominy that ap- 
proaches the grotesque. But perhaps the 
most significant failure of all was Mr. Gompers. 

The influences back of Socialism and Farmer- 
Laborism are exotic; their leaders are for the 
most part importations from Europe; the slight- 
est knowledge of the American temperament 
or American history would tell any one that 
they must inevitably fail on this free soil. 
But the’ American Federation of Labor has a 
membership of about 4,000,000; though it 
contains a large “foreign element,” it is far 
more conservative than the other groups; it is 
a foe of Socialism and other radical movements 
and is completely in sympathy with American 
institutions. Mr. Gompers attempted to cast 
this vote for the Democratic candidates be- 
cause he had been very successful in obtaining 
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concessions from the Wilson Administration 
and because Mr. Cox seemed far more 
“friendly” to the Gompers legislative pro- 
gramme than Mr. Harding. But Mr. Gompers 
emerges from the election sadly discredited 
as a political leader. It is impossible to find 
anywhere the evidences of a “labor vote.” 
Congressmen and Governors whom Mr. Gomp- 
ers had blacklisted especially as “enemies to 
labor” were reélected by great majorities and 
similarly men whom he endorsed as “friends” 
went down to overwhelming defeat. The Non- 
Partisan League also showed little signs of 
progress. It elected a Governor and a United 
States Senator in North Dakota, but it 
failed to extend its influence materially in 
other states. 

Thus the nation shows few signs of being 
contaminated by the devastating forces which 
are undermining civilization in other lands. 
And the reason is plain. Existing American 
institutions, economic and political, supply 
better than those of any other country the 
fundamental wants and aspirations of the 
average citizen. This nation has no kings, no 
aristocracy, no privileged classes, no estab- 
lished church—none of the impedimenta of 
feudalism that discourage the development 
of the individual in European countries. 
Here the average citizen still has the oppor- 
tunity of realizing his full capacity of ability 
and character. Inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of wealth exist, yet the fact remains that 
he who will work is able to provide comfort- 
ably for the support and education of his fam- 
ily. There are thus no wild movements for 
the satisfaction of grievances simply because 
there are no grievances here severe enough to 
move men to mass action. A social revolution 
has its origin in an enfpty stomach, not in an 
empty brain;‘and the stomach of America is 
fairly well filled. Our political and social in- 
stitutions thus make this soil an uncongenial 
field in which to sow the strange doctrines that 
have grown up in an entirely different environ- 
ment. Politically, the nation is thus in a 
wholesome condition. 


The Boom Period is Over 


CONOMICALLY also the situation 
is not entirely black. It is evident that 


a rearrangement is taking place, that 
the era of rising prices is over, that un- 
employment is increasing, that something in 


the nature of a business depression is under 
way. Yet it is also significant that this move- 
ment is not cataclysmic in its nature. For 
the first time in its history the nation is ap- 
parently changing from one economic status 
to another without manifestations of financial 
violence. Nor does there seem to be any par- 
ticular mystery about the cause of the present 
slump. The inevitable business depression 
did not immediately follow the war, because 
there was much work to be done that had been 
postponed during the war and there was much 
property and material to be replaced that had 
been destroyed or used up in the course of hos- 
tilities. But when the necessities of growing 
populations—the need of houses, of rebuilding 
and replacing destroyed property here and 
abroad—had been provided for regardless of 
cost, prices began to weaken. 

Many of the laboring class, however, trusting 
in the promises of their leaders, believed that 
their high earnings would continue permanently. 
But then the railroads, again under private con- 
trol, started discharging surplus men they did 
not need. The drop in farm products sent the 
farmers to the banks to borrow instead of to 
the stores to buy. Other buyers stopped also, 
demand slackened, presently the woolen mills 
and other textile plants began operating on part 
time. The automobile and related industries 
soon felt the pinch of more discriminate buy- 
ing; Henry Ford made a drastic cut in the 
price of his product, in order to stimulate de- 
mand so that he could continue operation of 
his plant at capacity—that is, economically. 
Then labor first realized that its period of 
prosperity might end and the large profits of 
certain businesses showed signs of shrinking. 
The era of extravagance was over, producers 
and consumers alike became more cautious. 

The natural human tendency, when prices 
are declining, is to stop all expenditures ex- 
cept those that are absolutely necessary, and 
wait to see if prices are not going lower. Any 
salesman who has tried to sell goods in a falling 
market knows this from experience. It is 
particularly true in the wholesale trade, for 
the retailer, who has to carry goods for a time, 
will not stock up if he foresees the time when 
he can buy more cheaply. The month before 
Christmas was not marked by boom sales; it 
presented the unusual phenomena of. bargain 
offers for the holiday trade. The public 
needed this stimulus to. buy even in the best 
buying season. 
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To Save Our Foreign Trade 


morale of the administrative branches 

of the Government and having a 
better codrdination between these branches 
and Congress, Mr. Harding will have the 
machinery with which to grapple with the 
many extremely difficult problems that con- 
front his Administration. 

One of the most difficult of these is the re- 
establishment of normal trade relations with 
Europe. For nearly two years now we have 
agitated ourselves in an argument about our 
political relations with Europe—as to whether 
we should or should not join a league of nations, 
and, if so, what kind we should join. In the 
meanwhile we have neglected our economic 
relations. Neither President Wilson, Governor 
Cox, nor Senator Harding has announced a 
programme for reorganizing our governmental 
attitude and machinery so as to help our trade 
to find our former and necessary markets in 
Europe. Mr. Hoover and Mr. Davison and 
nearly all the other practical students of eco- 
nomics and business, who have been abroad, 
foretold the necessity of some governmental 
activity to enable us to sell in those markets. 
But our political leaders have largely either 
discounted or ignored these warnings. The 
results they foretold are now with us. Chiefly 
for lack of foreign markets cotton has dropped 
in twelve months from 39 cents to 17 cents; 
wheat from $2.36 to $1.93. The cattle men are 
in bad straits, and so are all the mines and in- 
dustries that had large exports. 

We needed to come down gradually from 
high prices, but to cut the farmers’ return so 
drastically in twelve months is too sudden a 
descent. When the British pound brings no 
more than $3.40 it means that all Europe 
has to pay us a premium of more than 4o per 
cent. on everything it buys. It can not do 
this—consequently it does not buy. More- 
over it means that in every other market in 
the world but our own the European farmer or 
manufacturer has at least a 40 per cent. ad- 
vantage of us in selling. If three Argentinian 
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pesos can buy a dollar’s worth of goods in 
New York and a dollar and forty cents’ worth 
in London and three dollars’ worth in Paris, 
the Argentinian is not likely to buy from us 
if he can get what he needs elsewhere. 

To rectify this situation is not an easy task 
but the farmers and manufacturers of this 
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country, as they more and more realize what 
has happened, will not hold any Administration 
blameless that ignores this problem. 


One Way to Improve Conditions 


less severe? Again we come to the fact 

that the state of Europe is a pressing 
question with us. The present status of our 
foreign trade indicates at least one method of 
relief. Since early in 1915 American goods 
had been going to foreign countries at a rate 
undreamt of before the war. This formed an 
important outlet for the increased production 
of our factories. A good part of it was financed 
by our Government’s grant of more than ten 
billion dollars of credit to the Allies. But 
Washington is no longer financing the export 
business; consequently the movement of ex- 
change rates—which seek a compensated 
level between all the countries of the world 
—has made it more and more costly for for- 
eigners to buy here. And now that the most 
pressing demands of foreign countries have been 
met, our export trade is feeling the effects 
of these high exchange rates. 

This problem is solely one of financing the 
trade balance. Before the war we owed Eu- 
rope a large amount of interest and dividends 
annually on our own securities that they had 
bought from us. And we owed to England 
the ocean freight charges on much of our for- 
eign trade. Payment of these were taken in 
the products of our farms and factories. For 
that reason the visible trade balance was al- 
ways in our favor, these invisible items off- 
setting it. But now, due to the vast amounts 
we have loaned abroad since the war began, 
the invisible balance if more heavily in our 
favor than it was formerly against us, and if 
we are to ship more of our goods abroad than 
we import from other countries, we ourselves 
must provide a way: of financing not only the 
favorable trade balance but also the invisible 
interest balance that is in our favor. As a 
matter of fact we are not now providing such 
financing in permanent form in amount equal 
to the foreign securities that are maturing 
and being paid off here. 

For these reasons the formation of a hun- 
dred million dollar corporation among the 
members of the American Bankers’ Association 
for the purpose of financing foreign trade is of 
great importance to the business interests of 
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this country. Professor B. M. Anderson, 
economist of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, has estimated from confidential in- 
formation that on September 15th more than 
three and a half billions of European trade debt 
to the United States was being carried as 
temporary credits by American banks and cor- 
porations. And where the corporations have 
advanced the credits, they have probably bor- 
rowed from the banks to replenish their work- 
ing capital. The total is undoubtedly larger 
to-day, and a good part of the credit inflation 
in our banking system can be credited to it. 
The purpose of the formation of a corporation 
under the Edge law is to finance permanently 
our trade balance. With a hundred million 
American capital, it can sell a billion dollars’ 
worth of its securities to American investors 
backed by the obligations of foreign buyers of 
our goods. This is the way that the foreign 
trade balance should be financed; export 
trade that is going to be offset soon by im- 
ports is properly financed by bank credits, 
but the balance should be more permanently 
financed. : 

Without the effective codperation of the 
United States Government this happy result 
will not be attained. American bankers raised 
most of the money which the six power group 
loaned to China, but without the codperation 
and support of the Government this transaction 
would not have been possible. The corporation 
formed under the Edge lawmay have the money 
to finance trade with Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Austria, Italy, or other European countries, 
but it will hardly embark upon such an 
undertaking without consulting Washington 
upon our relations with those countries. Even 
with England and France large operations will 
need the codperation of our Government. 
That codperation does not mean merely 
approval. It presupposes a governmental 
policy which includes everything which may 
make these countries friendly toward us, anx- 
ious to do business with us, and able to do such 
business. Every quarrel which our Govern- 
ment tolerates with any of our markets is a dis- 
service to American agriculture and business. 
Every proper aid that our Government can 
give toward the reéstablishment of normality 
in Europe is an aid to American agriculture 
and business; and this is merely another way 
of saying that it will promote the comfort 
and happiness of American business and con- 
sequently of the American people. 
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The One Way to a Merchant Marine 


SECOND problem, and one intimately 
connected with the question of foreign 


markets, is transportation, rail and 
water, inland and overseas. Neither our 
merchant marine nor our railroads are in satis- 
factory condition. Both are in a transition 
period from government operation to private 
operation. Neither has yet found a solid 
basis for private operation. Yet in that direc- 
tion progress lies. 

In the title of the article which Mr. Harding 
contributed to the November Wor.p’s Work, 
“Less Government in Business and More Busi- 
ness in Government,” he struck a reassuring 
note. Many recent happenings have given even 
greater point to this happy phrase; the incom- 
ing President can find a particularly suggestive 
illustration in the disclosures concerning the 
Shipping Board. In the main these revela- 
tions are not unexpected. The nation was 
called upon to engage, on an enormous scale, 
in a business in which it had had no experi- 
ence. The Administration failed to adopt the 
rational course of placing control in the hands 
of the most highly qualified executives, but 
placed the Shipping Board in the hands of 
people with no experience with commercial 
ships. The natural consequences ensued. The 
shipping investigation has revealed circum- 
stances which indicate graft; but the chief evils 
are hopeless ignorance and inefficiency. The 
redeeming feature of our ship expenditures 
is that the nation did succeed in constructing 
ships in sufficient numbers to exercise a power- 
ful influence upon the outcome of the war; 
so that the net result was a great national 
gain. That the cost of construction in war- 
time was excessive, that all kinds of abuse crept 
in, that dishonest contractors swarmed about 
the shipping offices and succeeded in mulcting 
the taxpayers—all that was inevitable under 
the prevailing conditions; the wasting of a few 
hundred millions was, after all, a small matter 
compared with the necessity of winning the 
war. The really serious blunders have been 
made since the Armistice. The fact that the 
Administration could place at the head of the 
Shipping Board, a concern larger than any pri- 
vate corporation in the world, a retired naval 
officer like Admiral Benson—a man who was 
devoid of business experience and who, in the 
Navy, had won no reputation for executive 
ability—-is a sufficient indication of the lack 
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of appreciation with which it approached the 
task of building up a great American merchant 
marine. 

Probably that distrust of business men which 
has so characterized the Administration, and 
the desire to reward a faithful devotee, ex- 
plain such a futile appointment; yet, unless 
the Government is disposed to use such talent 
as America possesses, the idea of restoring 
American shipping should be abandoned forth- 
with. Moreover, unless we intend to do some- 
thing to retain and increase our foreign mar- 
kets, we shall have little need of a large amount 
of shipping. Our large fnercantile fleet was 
built under war conditions and with the waste 
and extravagance of such circumstances. In 
disposing of this fleet to private owners the 
Shipping Board has attempted to recover the 
amounts expended. But private capital can- 
not afford to purchase on any such terms. Mr. 
Hearst’s demagogic journalism and demagogic 
politics have proved stumbling blocks to the 
disposition of ships on a business basis. There 
is not enough money available for private con- 
cerns to purchase all the ships. But more 
could have been sold than have been sold, and 
the sooner the Government realizes that a 
large part of this cost represents a war tax, 
and makes up its mind to take its loss and sell 
its ships at market prices, the sooner will this 
country have a chance to have a real merchant 
marine. The experience of Washington with 
the railroads, and the revelations in the 
Shipping Board, again demonstrate the futility 
of government ownership and operation. The 
time may come when the Federal Government 
may be sufficiently efficient to undertake great 
enterprises of this sort, but we have just had 
another painful reminder, if any were needed, 
that that time has not yet arrived. Finally, 
there is still another lesson in the shipping 
Board’s sad history—that is the mistake of 
Congress in giving power to irresponsible bodies. 

All the ordinary administrative work of the 
Government is carried on by one of the great 
departments of the Government. All the 
subordinate officers are responsible to the 
Secretaries, and the Secretaries are responsible 
to the President. The whole administrative 


branch of the Government is accountable to 
Congress for the proper expenditure of money, 
and it gets no money except from Congress. 
The Shipping Board, on the other hand, which 
has many millions of the Government’s money 
and property, is under no department. 


One of 
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the proper tasks facing Mr. Harding is to 
bring it into the regular channels of govern- 
ment operations and have some one,department 
accept responsibility for it. 


New Problems in Transportation and 
Taxation 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 
is a somewhat irresponsible body. 
It began its life practically as a court 
and, therefore, was properly not under any 
administrative department. But gradually it 
was given more and more of the governing 
powers until its legal decisions are far less im- 
portant than its judgments about policy, busi- 
ness conditions, and the welfare of the country 
—matters that belong properly to the leg- 
islative and executive branches of the gov- 
ernment. Yet this board, made up at pres- 
ent of not particularly experienced or distin- 
guished men, has the power, without consulting 
either Congress or the President, of controlling 
the most vital thing in our national indus- 
trial life. It is now attempting to work out a 
great experiment in Federal control. Indeed 
the present organization of the railroad system 
represents something which is not very far 
removed from government ownership and 
control. The roads have been returned to 
their owners, it is true; but they are to be 
forced to reorganize into several groups; the 
amount of money they can earn has been re- 
duced to a stipulated sum, all in excess of 
which is to be turned into the Federal Treasury; 
the rates which they can charge and the service 
they must give, are matters beyond their juris- 
diction, these details now being arranged by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; while 
the creation of labor boards makes the largest 
of their expenditures, that for wages, some- 
thing which is practically settled by outside 
parties. Under the new system the railroads 
thus control neither their expenditures, their 
incomes, nor their earnings, above the fixed 
amount; just what description fits this state 
of affairs is not clear, yet it is certainly not 
private ownership, as that term is applied to 
other forms of property. The difficulty of 
financing railroads whose earnings are thus 
limited by law is a serious one; the new form of 
administrative supervision is another element 
that does not necessarily spell success. 
Whether the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s experiment in government control 
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under the Esch-Cummings law finally works 
or not, there are important and encouraging 
signs that the railroad situation has improved 
and is improving so that we need not undergo 
again such a transportation collapse as we 
suffered last season. In the first place there is 
a new spirit among the railroad men themselves. 
They have renewed hope and energy. They 
are weeding out the inefficient in their organi- 
zations. They are using their rolling stock to 
better advantage, moving more freight with 
less congestion, and the rolling stock and motive 
power is being brought into better shape. 
The increased rates have not brought all the 
return expected, but as compared with the 
conditions a year ago, for example, the railroads 
show great improvement. There may be 
failures—many of the roads have but a small 
margin of safety, financially—and the new 
Administration can not safely accept the rail- 
road question as solved. But at least the 
situation is improving. 


For Changes in the Tax Laws 
[= matter of Federal taxes will provide 


another opportunity of statesmanship. 
The new national debt is itself a suf- 


ficient assurance that taxation will be high for 
many years to come; yet it is just as certain 
that the present system must be overhauled 
immediately. There is little difference of opin- 
ion as to the evils wrought by certain phases 
of both the income tax and the excess profits 


tax. These injustices are not so important in 
their personal as in their economic aspects. 
The heavy surtax laid upon rich men arouses 
little sympathy for these men themselves; 
but the economic result is that these plethoric 
victims invest their surplus in tax exempt 
government securities and this practice pre- 
vents the flow of new money into productive 
enterprises. Thus it becomes an evil which 
adversely affects every bread winner. This 
provision of the income tax law is probably 
responsible, more than any single influence, 
for the present housing situation; new building 
is made possible only by mortgage loans; in- 
vestors now will not place their surplus in such 
loans because of the surtax on the income; 
instead they prefer to take government securi- 
ties which are exempt. The excess profits tax 
on the surface seems a most equitable idea, 
for certainly any one who is making excess 
profits ought to be willing fo pay part of the 
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excesses to the Government. However this 
simple statement does not get to the heart of 
the matter. For example, under the present 
law two firms doing the same amount of busi- 
ness and making the same net profit may have 
their tax bill differ 100 per cent. Why? If 
one had wasted enough money in bad practices 
in its career to have a high capitalization, 
and the other had built up its business out of 
earnings and energy and had only a small capi- 
talization, the Government would tax the: 
efficient one very much heavier than the in- 
efficient one. This is only one of the aspects 
of the excess profits tax which is deranging 
business. Mr. Daniel C. Roper, recently Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, gives this exam- 
ple in an article in Commerce and Finance: 


The present system of annual returns, involving 
an arbritary grouping of months, works great hard- 
ship in many instances because it forces the tax 
payer to report as income, gains which have not yet 
been fully realized. The place of the inventory in 
defining income has not yet been clearly decided, and 
even the best accountants are at variance as to the 
correct use of the inventory in determining taxable 
incomes. It is reported that a certain silk merchant 
made in the year 1919 a cash profit of $500,000 and 
had in addition goods on hand valued at $4,000,000 
according to the current prices at the close of that 
year. These goods were acquired at a cost to the 
merchant of cnly $2,800,000. Therefore in making 
his excess profit return he reported a profit of 
$1,700,000. The tax will be, when finally paid in 
the four instalments in 1920, greater than the entire 
amount of his actual cash profit. When this mer- 
chant finally comes to dispose of the goods included 
in this inventory it is now unlikely that he will ob- 
tain even $2,000,000 for them. His loss on the in- 
ventory will consume his entire profit and leave him 
with a net loss for 1919 of more than $300,000. 
Nevertheless, the silk mercahnt, under the present 
law, is under the necessity of completing the pay- 
ment of the large tax on the paper profits which are 
non-existent. 


He goes on to say: 


The income of many taxpayers as reflected in their 
returns for 1919 was based solely on their inventories 
of commodities on hand at the close of that year. 
The income was tied up. Even the amount of the 
tax due could not be set aside because it was involved 
in the high priced commodities included in the in- 
ventories. In many of these instances the price 
decline is much more in amount than the total 
amount of income reported in good faith for 1919. 
An excessive and unwarranted tax has already been 
collected from many of these taxpayers in the three 
instalments of this year. 
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Mr. Roper believes that the collection of the 
fourth instalment on December 15th would 
“force under the hammer large productive 
plants and vast quantities of material. This 
would entirely disorganize markets and throw 
thousands of people out of employment.” 
Whether the collection of the fourth instalment 
for 1920 would do this or not, it is quite certain 
that the continuation of this tax, as it is now, 
would have this effect eventually. 


A New Day for Alaska 


SHORT time ago, after visits to Alaska 
: A by several members of the Cabinet, 

great impetus was given to the consider- 
ation of Alaska as a national asset. Salutary 
publicity was also given tothe more liberal policy 
of the Government toward our great northern 
territory. This policy is signalized above all 
by the approaching completion of the Alaskan 
Railway, a Government enterprise which has 
been under way, with varying degrees of activ- 
ity, since 1915. The railroad involves a mile- 
age of the main line from Seward to Fairbanks 
of 466 miles, with a branch to the Matanuska 
coal fields 38 miles in length—a total of 504 
miles. The route accomplishes exactly what 
was specified in the act of Congress, of March 
12, 1914, which authorized the President to 
construct and operate a railroad “located so 
as to connect one or more of the open Pacific 
Ocean harbors on the southern coast of Alaska 
with the navigable waters in the interior of 
Alaska, and with a coal field.” The uncom- 
pleted portion of the railroad at the end of 
1920 is about ninety-six miles, and on this, 
much heavy construction and grading has al- 
ready been done. Trains are running on both 
sides of the gap, but the blows of the sledge- 
hammer which soon will drive the final spike 
connecting Fairbanks witha year-round seaport, 
will effectually dispose of the Alaska of the past 
and bring in the new era of opportunity. Alaska 
with a railroad is a vastly more valuable asset 
than Alaska without a railroad. 

When Seward purchased the territory from 
Russia in 1867 he paid $7,200,000. This was 
at the rate of about a cent an acre, yet there 
was tremendous opposition. Seward had the 
strength of his convictions, however, and con- 
cluded the “bad bargain.” For a long time 


afterward, what people thought of Alaska was 
expressed in the term “Seward’s Ice-box.” 
It was regarded as a barrier of impassable, 
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glacier-bound mountains, concealing a barren 
desert of ice and snow. But, after several de- 
cades, it was discovered, in 1896, that the “ice- 
box” was a veritable treasure chest, and it is 
only within recent years that the erroneous 
impression that the treasure chest is per- 
petually frozen has been generally corrected. 
The climate varies even as it must vary over 
an area whose extreme points are as far apart as 
Los Angeles from Savannah, and Duluth from 
El Paso; and there are favorable conditions 
which add timber and agriculture to the long 
list of resources headed by coal and mineral 
deposits. Strangely enough the most success- 
ful farming in Alaska is not conducted in the 
most southerly part, but in the centre of the 
continent, near Fairbanks, where grain ripens 
quickly under a sun that shines twenty-one 
hours a day in summer. 

Notwithstanding that Seward’s investment 
of seven million dollars has returned to date 
about one billion dollars worth of products, the 
treasure-ice-chest has been but barely pried 
open—and that with hardship and difficulty. 
The railroad is needed to open the door. With 
that event at hand it is gratifying to note what 
the Government is doing. During the build- 
ing of the railroad, investigations have been 
made to determine the extent and availability 
of certain resources, such as water power, 
agricultural stations have been established, and 
homestead laws revised. But, still, as Secre- 
tary Payne says, “there are too many things 
reserved.” Alaska is still over-restricted, and 
the Government should continue to free the 
reins with the same enthusiasm that it is push- 
ing the railroad to completion. 


Stimulating Children to Read 


HE school department of Youngstown, 

Ohio, has recently tried a new plan of 

stimulating children to read and re- 
ports encouraging results from its first year’s 
effort. Twenty to forty books, selected to 
accord with the development of the children, 
were placed in each class room of all grades 
from the fourth to the seventh. Each pupil 
was required to take home and read at least 
eight of these in the year; if he failed to do this, 
he was penalized two and a half points on his 
reading grade for every book omitted. An 
attractive, engraved certificate was given each 
child who read ten books, and still more read- 
ing was rewarded-with a gold seal stamped on 
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the certificate for each extra five books. At 
first it seemed that this plan might discourage 
home reading, simply because the plan was 
partly compulsory. It is a well recognized 
law of human nature that any set task, even 
one which is in itself pleasurable, becomes a 
grind. But the originators of the Youngstown 
plan displayed great skill in concealing the 
fact that the reading of entertaining books at 
home had become a school exercise, and in 
masking it under the guise of a voluntary labor 
of love. At least the system has the great ar- 
gument in its favor that it worked. That is, 
the children began to read and apparently with 
great zest. More than 25 per cent. found their 
way through more than the eight books which 
were tacitly required. The school authorities 
have discovered that not only are the biggest 
readers the best readers, and the best informed, 
but that they are also far quicker to com- 
prehend and analyze the material. Evidently 
reading generally promotes intelligence, or 
perhaps it is the most intelligent who take 
most readily to the new idea. The teachers of 
English in American schools and colleges have 
long wondered whether or not they have been 
engaged in a fool’s occupation; can a taste for 
fine literature be imparted to those who do not 
possess it naturally, and, if one possesses it 
naturally, is there any need of school instruc- 
tion? The Youngstown experience sheds some 
light upon this question, for many are appar- 
ently reading good books who would not have 
read them otherwise and in this way are form- 
ing a habit which will grow with the years. 


The Progress of State Bonuses 


RESENT tendencies show that, even 
p though Congress does not pass a bonus 

law for veterans of the European strug- 
gle, these men will obtain donations in con- 
siderable amounts from the states. The 
extent to which this movement is growing was 
shown at the recent election. The arguments 
advanced for these gifts is always the same— 
appreciation of war service, and the perpetua- 
tion of patriotism; practically all these state 
laws disqualify soldiers dishonorably dis- 
charged, conscientious objectors, and members 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps, and 
include Red Cross nurses. But the amount of 
bonuses vary as much as the uses to which the 
veterans can put them. Wisconsin gives each 
veteran $10 for every month of service, $50 
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being the minimum; and this same state will 
pay $30 a month toward the education of any 
aspiring war veteran. It has also appropri- 
ated $2,500,000 from which it will pay $30 a 
month to each disabled soldier or-sailor. In 
many states the bonus takes a purely gratui- 
tous form, without qualification as to its use. 
As early as 1917 Massachusetts authorized the 
payment of $10 to each citizen for every month 
of service, and in 1919 it allowed a flat sum of 
$100. Minnesota has made a similar provision 
of $15 for each month of service with a mini- 
mum of $50; and New Hampshire, in two dif- 
ferent statutes, has authorized the payment of 
$100 to every ex-serviceman. New York, in 
November, authorized a special bond issue of 
$45,000,000 from the proceeds of which it 
will pay every resident $10 for each month of 
military service; and, at the same time provi- 
sion was made for disabled war veterans. 

New York, like many other states, will help 
their’ veterans to an education. It has pro- 
vided 450 scholarships of $200 each for service 
men attending institutions within the state. 
Colorado will loan an ex-serviceman $200 for 
use in a Colorado school; Illinois has author- 
ized normal school and university scholarships; 
and in Minnesota the individual may choose 
between a straight cash bonus and a $200 schol- 
arship. The Oregon referendum has author- 
ized the allowance of $200 to ex-servicemen for 
defraying the expenses of an education; and 
Utah and Washington exempt war veterans 
from certain state college fees. Connecticut 
provides for the dependents of former service- 
men who need food, clothing, or medical atten- 
tion and North Dakota’s law has a decided 
touch of originality in that it grants $25 for 
every month of service to be used in acquiring 
either a home or an education. 


More News about Vitamines 


HAT are vitamines? The word 
itself suggests vitality, or some- 
thing which is essential to human 


life, and that is about as near as science has yet 


come to a description. Yet the word occupies 
a prominent place in popular literature, in 
advertisements, even in current conversation, 
and any light which can be shed upon these 
indispensable particles has great public inter- 
est. The ever curious .and busy Department 
of Agriculture has been giving much attention 
to this subject of late. It has not yet isolated a 
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vitamine or looked at one through the micro- 
scope, yet it has performed a real feat in di- 
viding these elusive substances into three 
classes. The vitamine first came to public at- 
tention in the discovery of American medical 
scientists in the Philippines that it was their 
absence from polished rice which caused the 
strange disease known as beri-beri. The 
process of removing the little jacket surround- 
ing each grain deprived it of the vitamines 
and so. made it a dangerous food. Vitamines 
are thus certain infinitely small substances 
which we must eat if we shall live. 

The news now coming from Washington is 
that vitamines are of three kinds. First, are 
the “water-soluble vitamines;” these are found 
in seeds, such as beans and nuts, green plants, 
milk, and eggs. Their presence is necessary; 
they enable the organism to utilize the foods 
in the process of growth, and their absence 
produces nervous disorders. Secondly, there 
are the “fat-soluble vitamines.” These pre- 
vail in butter, eggs, milk, such animal organs as 
the heart and liver, and in some green vege- 
tables. Their absence produces a disease of 
the eyes which may lead to blindness. The 
third kind are “antiscorbutic vitamines.”’ 
These are always present in citrus fruits, green 
vegetables, eggs, and milk, and their absence 


deprives the body of its power to fight scurvy. 
These discoveries emphasize the conviction 
of scientists as to the importance of vitamines 


to human prosperity and happiness. The 
Department renews its warnings that flour 
should not be too finely milled, or vegetables 
dried too much, for these processes deprive 
the food of vitamines and thus decrease their 
value. It becomes more and more apparent 
every day that Nature intended that we should 
eat her bounty in practically the form in which 
she provides it. 


Good Football Versus Good Teachers 


AST fall, out of the West and Middle West 
[" there came tidings of remarkable football 
teams produced by the universities of 
those sections. For example, Ohio State 
University had a team whose brilliancy out- 
shone not only its adversaries, but which, in 
the eyes of its supporters, also dimmed the 
achievements written in the older football 
annals of Eastern institutions. The glory of 
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the gridiron is, indeed, an inspiring thing—so 
inspiring that Ohio State University decided 
to build a stadium as a monument to her 
athletic supremacy. Five weeks after the 
campaign for the new stadium had begun 
a million dollars had been subscribed. In 
this, Ohio State University only repeated— 
with a success conspicuous by its swiftness— 
the performance of many other universities 
and schools throughout the country. 

There is no reason why Columbus, Ohio, 
the home town of the University, should not 
have a stadium which can (with special ar- 
rangements) hold one third of its population— 
provided its citizens want to spend the money 
for it. Such a thing is good advertising both 
for the university and the town, and advertising 
is a sign of virility. But why do people vie with 
each other to build stadiums, which stand de- 
serted nine months out of the year? The answer 
to this question would probably not serve to 
cheer the labors of those who conduct long and 
wearisome campaigns for less conspicuous edu- 
cational works than “the largest and archi- 
tecturally the finest stadium in the world.” 

In a recent number of the WorLD’s Work, 
Dr. Claxton, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, said in no uncertain terms that 
this country needs three billion dollars a year 
for three years to meet greater educational 
requirements. This sum was primarily for 
increasing the pay of teachers, to make it possi- 
ble for a self-respecting and worthy person to 
be a teacher and live, for the construction of 
new buildings to accommodate the increasing 
school population, and for adequately enlarg- 
ing the opportunities of higher education. 

The great problem, in Dr. Claxton’s mind, 
is the manner in which the money shall be 
raised for this investment in Americanism. 
It is not the problem faced by those who raise * 
a million dollars in a few weeks for stadiums. 
There has probably been no time when the 
masses, even the educated part, were not 
more interested in the things which the stad- 
ium represents than in the more scholastic 
things of an educational plant. Yet without 
the student body there can be no football, and 
without professors and university buildings 
there can be no student body. There is thus 
an argument for endowment, as the prelim- 
inary stage to football, which might profitably 
be used with college graduates. 














BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE 


INVESTMENT EDITOR 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.p’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


—3 ELDOM does one get any satisfaction 
from the failure of a corporation, -but 
the Investment Editor had a certain 
feeling of “I told you so” when the 
East Coast Fisheries Company re- 

cently went into the hands of a receiver, for 
thereby was another of his rules for judging 
promotion propositions shown to be sound. 

It was back in 1917, when the East Coast 
Fisheries Company was organized and |. M. 
Taylor & Company began promoting the sale 
of its stock, that a salesman came to see the 
Investment Editor to try to sell him some of 
the stock. Among the literature which he 
had, to impress prospective purchasers, was a 
copy of the Commercial and Financiai World 
containing a highly favorable write-up of 
the company. This went so far as to tell how 
the new concern was going to extract the ulti- 
mate profit from the fish that it caught by 
making valuable leather out of their skins. 
The magazine, the salesman said, was a well- 
known Wall Street publication. 

The Investment Editor was well acquainted 
with the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
and the Financial Worid but he had never 
heard of this hybrid publication which the 
salesman carried. A little inquiry after the 
salesman left disclosed the fact that the 

Commercial and Financial World was not a 
regular publication but an occasional one, the 
occasions generally, if not always, correspond- 
ing with the publisher’s ability to find promo- 
tion propositions that wished to secure favor- 
able write-ups and were willing to pay for a 
sufficient number of copies. On its front page 
it carried reprints of the advertisements of 
leading banking houses, giving it an appear- 
ance Similar to that of the front page of the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, a reputa- 
ble publication. 

Not long after this the Investment Editor 
began receiving inquiries from WorLb’s Work 
readers regarding the East Coast Fisheries 
stock (some of them, as is often the case, from 


people who had already bought it). In answer 
to these, among other things, he said that the 
methods by which the sale of the company’s 
stock had been promoted were not such as to 
create confidence in the proposition in the 
minds of those who were used to analyzing 
new promotions. This resulted, in the fall of 
1918, in a letter from I. M. Taylor & Company 
in which they said, “When there is such a 
wide departure between the statements ema- 
nating from your department from those fur- 
nished by the financial departments of other 
reputable newspapers and publications, banks, 
etc., it would seem that this wide divergence of 
opinion might be due to a lack of knowledge of 
just what the East Coast Fisheries Company is, 
who the men are that are behind it, its affilia- 
tions, personnel, etc.’ 

In reply to this the Investment Editor asked 
for financial statements of the company and 
for any other information that might be avail- 
able in regard to it; and said: “If this informa- 
tion shows that the statements we have made 
in regard to the company are incorrect, we 
shall be very glad to rectify them.” Previous 
to that the only figures he had been able to 
secure were “estimated earnings” in the stock- 
offering circulars, accompanied by the in- 
formation in a letter that, “as the company is 
still in its construction period, a financial 
statement has not as yet been sent out.” He 
received no reply at all to this further request 
for information. 

All this time 7 per cent. dividends were being 
paid on the East Coast Fisheries preferred 
stock. I. M. Taylor & Company prospered; 
the growth of its bank balance undoubtedly 
improved its standing in some quarters. In 
1919 it applied through an advertising agency 
for permission to advertise in the Wor .p’s 
Work. At that time a balance sheet of the 
East Coast Fisheries Company dated De- 
cember 31, 1918, was produced, which showed 
$5,000,000 for “property and property rights”’ 
in addition to $661,000 for ships and equip- 
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ment. This looked like a high valuation to 
be placed upon the company’s right to fish 
upon the high seas, and in referring to it in an 
answer to further inquiries, the Investment 
Editor said it was “undoubtedly pure water’”— 
no pun being intended. 

Nevertheless, 1. M. Taylor & Company con- 
tinued to grow (without the aid of an advertise- 
ment in the WorLD’s Work) and early in 1920 
it was occupying large offices near the head of 
Wall Street, and had offices in seven other 
cities. In addition to the East Coast Fisheries 
Company, with a capitalization of $10,000,000, 
it was then promoting the East Coast Fisheries 
Products Company, an affiliated concern with a 
capitalization of $50,000,000. Again it ob- 
jected to the way the Investment Editor was 
answering inquiries regarding these stocks, and 
in March, 1920, the manager wrote: “If you 
had investigated through the proper sources, 
as a man in your capacity should have done, 
through [and here followed the names of 
four leading New York banks and trust com- 
panies] you would have found that your 
letter was not such as would give a truthful 
impression of actuai present conditions. 

We invite every investigation and we insist 
that the truth and nothing but the truth should 
be stated about our securities.’ 

The Investment Editor’s reply to that was a 
further request for information regarding the 
company’s earnings and assets, and in that 
letter he said: “My opinion in regard to this 
proposition and the house offering it, has been 
influenced somewhat by the fact that a sales- 
man claiming to be from I. M. Taylor & Com- 
pany tried to sell me stock in the East Coast 
Fisheries Company at one time by showing me 
a very favorable write-up of the company pub- 
lished in the Commercial and Financiai World. 
He said this was a highly reputable and widely 
known Wall Street publication.” No reply 
was received from the I. M. Taylor & Company 
to that letter. 

Now the East Coast Fisheries Company and 
its companion concern have been placed in the 
hands of a receiver; one who has had no part 
in the stock selling operations has been called 
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in to save what he can for the stockholders. 
The weight that the Investment Editor placed 
on this one thing in the promotion methods 
seems to have been justified. Why? Because it 
indicated character, and character, if it can be 
determined, is one of the most essential things 
to look for in a promotion proposition. Ability 
without character may produce a George 
Graham Rice or a Ponzi promotion; ability 
with character gives a Morgan or a Jacob 
Schiff promotion. Oftentimes it is hard 
to tell just what it is about a promotion 
proposition that gives the impression that its 
character is not what it should be, or what it 
is about the methods of a banking or brokerage 
house, or the securities it offers, that makes 
it unacceptable as an advertiser in the WorLD’s 
Work, but usually the passage of a few years 
shows that the feeling of suspicion or uncer- 
tainty was justified. In the East Coast Fish- 
eries case the reason for the suspicion came to 
light early, was plainer than usual, and within 
about three years it has been justified. 

For the investor who does not have the ex- 
perience in studying promotion propositions 
that the Investment Editor has, it is, of course, 
more difficult to determine the character of a 
new proposition. It is a good rule for him to 
follow, however, if anything at all arouses the 
least suspicion in his mind, to have nothing to 
do with it. And it is also a good rule to keep 
asking questions until he is either convinced 
that the proposition is honest or he uncovers 
some evidence that arouses his suspicion and 
shows him that he should steer clear of it. 
And he should not put his money into any pro- 
motion proposition unless he is willing to take 
the speculative risks which go with the best of 
them. Investigation through independent 
sources, such as the investor’s local bank, is 
always a good safeguard. But the best 
safeguard for one’s savings is to invest them 
through an investment banking house of es- 
tablished reputation, the past record of whose 
securities is a good guarantee of the quality of 
those it is now offering. Through such a chan- 


‘nel he will not get many, if any, promotion 


propositions. 
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In order to present in one place wise and informed thought and stimulating 
counsel, month after month, the editors of the Wor.Lpv’s Work have created this special 
section in the magazine and invited the gentlemen whose names appear above to 


contribute to it. 
ness to codperate in this undertaking. 


The magazine wishes to express its appreciation of their willing- 


The views expressed by each author are his alone, there being no group respon- 
sibility for any of the opinions, but no opinions will appear in this section except those. 
belonging to some individual of this group.—THE EpiTors. 


WHICH ROAD?P 


By ERIE C. HOPWOOD 


Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


F THE varied problems 
of readjustment following 
the war, none presses more 
insistently for solution than 
that of getting back to a 

saner basis of life. 

The past four years have left us gasp- 
ing. Are we to go on again as madly 
as ever, once we have caught our breath, 
or are we to reappraise and reéstablish 


some of the older and sounder social 
valuations? 

Directly or indirectly the war is re- 
sponsible for a distinct breaking down 
of American morale. A marked but 
subtile change has taken place. The 
variable of human conduct is at the low 
point of its swing. We need to ac- 
celerate the upward movement. 

It is not strange that war, which is 
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the business of wholesale destruction of 
life, should produce as a reflex a frame of 
mind in the individual tending to mini- 
mize into insignificance criminal breaches 
and disorders ordinarily considered grave. 
The 
strategy of war is the same—the attempt 
of one force to destroy another. In the 
face of such a game, death, theft, ra- 
pine, pillage, treachery, and deceit lose the 
proportion they hold in normal society 
and not infrequently receive social sanc- 
tion when directed toward the enemy. 
One notes that the national campaign 


- just closed was marked on both sides by 


a type of subterranean electioneering— 
if one may call it that—meaner and more 
vicious than any campaign for many 
years. Not only in the national contest 
but in many of the minor ones the same 
elements were at work. To not a few 
who have studied the evolution of political 
campaigning from its most virulent stages 
of vituperation and abuse to recent years, 
when there has been at least an honest 
effort to discuss issues on their merit and 
in the open, the November episode just 
closed is a most discouraging throw back. 

So, too, with the profiteer. In a 
society with higher standards of social 
values than ours in the past few years 
he would hardly have dared to operate. 
Two things are necessary to produce 
the profiteer—the opportunity and a 
sort of social sanction. In some respect 
or other a very large part of the social 
organization has itself been profiteering 
of late. If the traders have offended, 
so have many of the farmers, the laborers, 
the manufacturers, and others. The 
outcry against profiteering has too often 
lacked a certain note of sincerity. 

There are other manifestations. A 
strike of policemen such as Boston ex- 
perienced recently could not have been 
imagined a few years ago. Firemen form 
unions and strike while the city burns. 
There is a disturbing increase in petty 
graft by employees in the public service. 
Agents of private business concerns not 


infrequently demand fees from the cus- 
tomer to fatten their own pockets. In 
almost any circumstance in which men 
are associated—as workmen in mine or 
mill, as representatives of the public 
service, as office force or however else, 
complaint is made of a breaking down 
of morale ranging all the way from heed- 
lessness and inefficiency to criminality. 
In more purely social relations, condi- 
tions call for change. Our daughters roll 
up to the doors of their high schools—or 
even to the grades—in motor cars. Silk 
stockings, sheer waists, rouge, hair bobbed 
after the best manner of Greenwich 
Village or coifed in vast puffs about the 
ears, make it difficult to distinguish the 
daughter of the leading family from the 
veriest demi-mondaine. The high school 
lad without an automobile, especially in 
the select suburbs of our cities, is as much 
of an outcast as Ishmael in the desert. 
All the little private deviltries which were 
supposed to be reserved for, college days 
are now exhausted early in the high school 


—course, and youth is blasé at eighteen. 


As America has become great indus- 
trially and politically, we have come to 
assume money and power—and partic- 
ularly money as a synonym for power— 
to be the measures of success. A man 
starts from nothing and attains millions. 
The cult of success welcomes him. It 
is none too careful to ask by what road 
he came there and whether along the way 
there are any broken hearts and ruined 
lives. 

There is too little said any more about 
the success of the man who paints a great 
picture or writes a great book or stops on 
his way to do a kindness to the world. 
The good magazines and the good news- 
papers give him a moment’s recognition, 
but by the world at large he is likely to be 
set down as a queer fellow who might sell 
his book to the “movies’’, or his picture 


_ to the billboard advertisers, or his little 


acts of charity and human kindness to the 
uplift or the welfare organizations, thus 
converting his arts into tangible assets. 
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America needs more than anything 
else a new conception—or the revival of 
the old conception—of the sound and 
wholesome things of life. America needs 
reconsecration to the family fireside— 
more of the crackling backlog and less of 
the three room flat with electric radio 
heater and ‘‘in-a-door” beds. America 
needs new yardsticks to measure worth; 
more sober progress and less paprika; more 
contemplation and less cylinders under 
the hood; more bread and milk and less 
mushrooms under glass; more of Mother 
Nature’s pink on the cheeks and less out 
of a box; more constancy for the old wife 
and less infatuation for the third one 
from the end with the shepherd’s crook; 
more sweetness and simplicity and dig- 
nity and loving kindness and less of the 
haunting, hectic race against time and 
money—a race which, run to the goal, 
brings neither profit nor peace. 

In the recent days of great extrava- 
gance a wise college professor said it 
would not surprise him if, over night, we 
changed from the most thriftless nation 
in the world to the most thrifty and that 
with the change would come new evalua- 
tions socially. 

The first part of the prophecy is work- 
ing out. More suddenly than it began 
its debauch of spending, the country has 
ceased buying. The consumer by thus 
going on strike has precipitated what 
probably would otherwise have been a 
more moderate and orderly process of 
deflation. 

There is no reason why the second part 
of the professor’s prediction should not 
work out as definitely. It is quite possi- 
ble that economic and social readjust- 
ment may go hand in hand. If thrift 
becomes a virtue and a fashion, many of 
the evils of the time which are predicated 
on lavish expenditure will pass out auto- 
matically. But something more is re- 
quired. There must be developed the 
social will to exalt those qualities which 
the ages have proved enduring. When 


modesty in women receives social sanc- _ 


tion and immodesty is taboo, attendant 
objections immediately disappear. And 
if simplicity should replace ostentation as 
the social norm, the motor car would at 
once take its place as a transportation 
utility, where it belongs, and cease to 
function as the show case for the bedi- 
zened dowager of a hundred beauty 
parlors. When the public demands that 
public servants make their public obliga- 
tion sacred, there will be an end of police- 
men’s strikes, teachers’ unions, and 
kindred evils. 

There is no danger at all in the situa- 


tion unless the toleration of bad condi- - 


tions be permitted to crystallize into 
social sanction. To-day the necessary 
readjustment is simple; to-morrow and 
every other to-morrow it will be in- 
creasingly difficult. Let every individual 
say that at once and henceforth worth is 
to be the measure of a man, that success 
lies not alone in the accumulation of 
wealth, that since the home is the corner- 
stone of society it must be preserved 
and exalted, that modesty and clean 
mindedness are fundamentals of human 
conduct, that dishonesty to the mass is 
as culpable as to the. individual—and 
it will be so. 

There are those of the intellectuals who 
will declare this is old fashioned. It is 
true times have changed. In many re- 
spects we cannot go back and would not 
if we could. The world has never been 
as good to live in, despite all that has 
happened in the last six years. But if it 
be old fashioned to love truth, to linger a 
little along the way to gather a flower or 
talk to a friend, to throw off a little of the 
burden of care which the obligations of 
the times impose, to strive less for speed 
and more for broad living, to lay up a 
part of one’s treasure in the good will 
and esteem of men as well as in safe 
deposit boxes, even to miss a “‘movie”’ to 
hold the hand of a little child flushed with 
fever—there will be, let us hope, more 
than ever before, those who will choose to 
be written as old fashioned. 
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OUR NEW RELATION TO THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU 


Former American Ambassador to Turkey 


NE of the old Hebrew pro- 
phets truly said, “Except 
the people have a vision, 
they perish.” As great 
poets do, he put into one 

memorable phrase a general truth of 
“human nature. Its truth is based upon 
that great quality of the human mind— 
imagination—which enables man_ to 
create in his own brain in advance the 
desirable thing which he can then make 
come to pass in reality; and upon that 
great quality of the human spirit—hope 
—which gives him courage to pursue the 
creation of his vision till it is realized. 

For the last six years, people have 
had such a vision: one of the most soul- 
stirring visions of the ages. If I may 
use a bit of imagery, they have imagined 
themselves living in a dark, fever-ridden 
swamp, beset on every hand by doubts 
and dangers, breathing miasmic airs, in- 
fected by poisonous hatreds, wounded in 
fratricidal wars of greed or vengeance or 
sheer panic, oppressed by the quarrels 
of ignorant and brutal rulers, helpless to 
free themselves from an anarchy which 
was born of fear, distrust, and passion. 
One day, the fog that lay above this 
swamp was lifted: in the midst of the 
greatest of all the terrible warfares that 
had cursed them, the clouds rolled back, 
the sun shone through, and far above 
them they saw a fair plateau. If we 
could only get up there, they thought, 
we should be out of this murk and mire. 
Then they called a truce to battle, and 
while the soldiers counted up the losses 
and laid aside their arms, the women 
and the children piled the household 
goods of all the families of every tribe 
into one great wagon, and the young 


men fastened a great rope upon its 
axle, and all put their young strength 
to it and started pulling the wagon up 
the slope toward that plateau. A few 
of the oldest men of every tribe sat on 
the seat, directing the young men pulling. 
Up and up the wagon went, until it was 
out of the pools of blood and areas of 
devastation and on the very edge of the 
plateau, and a few more mighty tugs 
would pull it over. Then the old men 
fell to quarreling. Some mourned for 
the familiar valley: bad as it was, they 
knew its trails and its few comfortable 
recesses, and to them it was home. They 
had not the vision to realize the situation 
on the plateau. Others agreed that the 
new land was best, but fell a-quarreling, 
before they reached it, over where the 
first fire should be built, how the wagon 
should be unloaded, when the sun would 
rise and set. So violently did they 
disagree that some determined they 
should not get the wagon to the top until 
these questions were all settled. With a 
crash, they put the brakes on, and the 
wagon came to a full stop. ‘The young 
men let go the rope, and the wagon went 
slipping back toward the swamp and its 
fog and fevers. 

I am quite sure this allegory fairly 
represents the emotional reaction of the 
peoples to the great vision of a league of 
nations. So much for the heart of the 
world. What of the head and hands? 
In other words, what is the sound basis of 
the League in reason; and what is the 
practical way to make it work? 

First, | should say, there is a reason in 
history and evolution and humanity for 
America to enter the League of Nations. 
Those who would have us maintain a 
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“splendid isolation” overlook one of the 
noblest attributes of man, which is also 
one of the outstanding traits of the 
American character. I mean gratitude. 
The world, indeed, needs many things 
which America alone can give it. But 
does not America owe that same world 
a debt of gratitude for most of its own 
inheritance? Whence came our boasted 
liberties, but from our British ancestors 
who won for us the Magna Charta and the 
writ of habeas corpus? Where did we get 
the glorious ideal of the equality of men, 
which was the inspiration of our Re- 
volution, but from the French, whose 
philosopher Rousseau first dreamed it? 
History tells our debt, in that great 
struggle, not only to the flaming La- 
fayette, but also to the Polish patriot 
Kosciuszko, and to the German drill- 
master Steuben, who lent their swords 
to us. 

Think of our debt to the Old World in 
the arts. The architecture of the Wash- 
ington Monument is borrowed from 
Egypt; the beautiful Lincoln Memorial, 
by which we express our reverence for the 
Great Emancipator, came from Greece; 
the Capitol at Washington, the symbol 
of our free institutions, reveals our debt 
to Rome. Our operas come from Italy 
and Germany and France; the songs we 
sing our children to sleep with come from 
the British Isles. Shakespeare moulded 
the very tongue in which we speak; and 
our most profitable inner processes of 
thought and reason follow rules laid down 
by Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, Bacon. 
Gutenberg gave us the printing press, 
a Scotchman gave us steam, a Swede 
dynamite, a Chinaman the compass, a 
Jew the prevailing religion. Certainly, as 
Tennyson sang, America is “the heir of 
all the ages, in the foremost files of time.” 

Surely we cannot be indifferent to the 
distress of our kinsmen overseas. | have 
seen them in their sorrows born of the 
latewar. Children hungry, women borne 
down with anxiety and grief, men gaunt 
and desperate for remunerative work. 


All look to us for aid—not merely the aid 
of money, food, and the materials of 
labor, but more for the spiritual energy 
to renew the processes of life. 

What of the practical means? Now that 
the Republicans have won and the entire 
responsibility of action is upon them, 
they are taking stock of their own future, 
and in this process, | am sure, they will 
find ways to express in legislation the deep 
aspiration of the country—-nowhere more 
sincere or more profound than in the 
ranks of the Republican Party itself—for 
a working arrangement for our entrance 
into the League of Nations. Mr. Root’s 
recent work for a permanent Court of 
International Justice is a step upon this 
path. Mr. Taft’s association with the 
League forces in Europe is a point of 
departure for further efforts. Among the 
Republican Senators are able men who, 
however determined they were that we 
should not enter a League on Mr. Wilson’s 
terms, are nevertheless, | am sure, equally 
determined that we shall not be kept out 
of the League on other terms; and they 
can help to find the means to accomplish 
that purpose. In any event, by some 
means, we must accomplish it. Our own 
salvation, no less than that of Europe, 
is bound up in the League of Nations. 

In determining our course of action— 
our gratitude to our brethren in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, the descendants of the 
peoples who gave us all we have—should 
be supplemented by our own deep sense 
of duty as one of the present Trustees 
of Civilization, and by our deep con- 
sideration and love for our own future 
generations. We must bequeath to them 
a broadened horizon, a spirit of tolerance, 
a reputation for Samaritanism—and of 
Crusaders—a reputation that, when our 
test came, we not only were not found 
wanting but also did our full duty—vol- 
untarily and not under compulsion. 

So looking both backward and forward 
it is our task to assist as effectively as we 
can in a sane, evolutionary reconstruction 
of the war-stricken peoples. 
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THE NATION AND THE WATERWAYS 


By CASPER S. YOST 


of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


NE of the great lessons that 
has been impressed upon 
us with most effective em- 
phasis by the World War 
is the necessity for the 

development, extension, and general bet- 
terment of our transportation service. 
It showed, in a way to bring home the 
fact to every man, that transportation is 
the primary necessity of industry. It 
showed not only that industry cannot 
exist without transportation, but also that 
industry can only advance as it marches 
in step with the growth of the facilities 
of transportation. More than that, we 
learned, through the wounds of experi- 
ence, that transportation is not a local, 
or even a state question, but a national 
one. 

We emerged from the war with these 
lessons learned but with our railroad trans- 
portation system shattered, and we are 
just beginning to apply the lessons. 
The Transportation Act is the first step 
in the application, and in its change of 
policy alone it marks a great advance. 
The most revolutionary, and perhaps 
the most far-reaching, of the articles of 
this act is the formal declaration of a 
governmental policy in relation to the 
waterways. “It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of Congress,” says the law, 
“to promote, encourage, and develop 
water transportation, service, and facili- 
ties in connection with the commerce of 
the United States, and to foster and pre- 
serve in full rigor both rail and water 
transportation.” It is made the duty 
of the Secretary of War, under this act, 
to investigate the types of boats suitable 
for different waterways, the nature of 
the terminals needed for water traffic 
and for the connection with rail traffic, 


and all other matters bearing upon the 
promotion and encouragement of water 
transportation. 

For generations the waterways have 
been the “little orphant Annie” of trans- 
portation. Although the navigable water- 
ways have been under the exclusive 
control of the Government from the be- 
ginning, it has ever been a perfunctory 
guardianship, now and then surfeiting 
its ward with futile millions, and then 
leaving it to starve, forgotten and 
neglected, through long periods. Never 
has there been anything more than 
spasmodic and disconnected efforts at 
“improvement.” Government has never 
before gone beyond the idea of “im- 
provement.” But futile and wasteful as it 
was, it had no conception of public 
service beyond the opening or straighten- 
ing of channels. What was to be done 
with the “improved” channels was 
thought to be no concern of the Govern- 
ment. For years and years great rivers 
like the Missouri and the Mississippi 
meandered to the sea undisturbed by 
traffic, while millions were being poured 
into them, at irregular intervals of time 
and space, for so-called improvements 
which added no value, which contri- 
buted no facility to transportation. 

But the war gave us a new concep- 
tion of the great potential values of our 
waterways as avenues of transportation. 
With railroads blockaded, with equip- 
ment short, with industry disastrously 
impeded, we began to take notice of our 
neglected rivers and to-wonder why they 
were neglected, why these vast arteries 
that nature had so generously supplied 
to us contributed so little to the move- 
ment of traffic. We looked abroad 
and saw that in Europe every navigable 
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waterway was an instrument of trans- 
portation, and moreover that many lands 
were laced with artificial waterways, 
constructed at enormous expense, which 
were busy carriers of commodities at low 
cost. Yet, in the United States, in the 
Mississippi basin alone, that great area 
that extends from the Alleghanies to 
the Rockies, which contains 70 per cent. 
of our farms, which produces 85 per cent. 
of our corn, 76 per cent. of our wheat, 
72 per cent. of our livestock, and other 
products in proportion—in that vast 
stretch of rich, populous, and teeming 
territory, there are 16,000 miles of navi- 
gable rivers flowing idly to the Gulf. 
In the ten years from 1909 to 1918 the 
total tonnage constructed on these rivers 
was but 60,000, and the whole tonnage 
in service reaches a figure no less con- 
temptible. These great streams are prac- 
tically without traffic. 

It is of little value to discuss the causes 
of this condition. The fact to be recog- 
nized now is that this period of somnoles- 
cence has come to an end. The war has 
awakened the rivers. In the midst of it 
the Government, impelled by transporta- 
tion necessities, began to build barges of 
a special type adapted to these waters. 

There is much reason to believe that 
the solution of the river problem is being 
found not in the river but in the boat. But 
meanwhile, encouraged by government 
support, an active public interest is being 
developed in river transportation. Inthe 
regions most directly concerned, organiza- 
tions to promote river navigation have 
been hard and effectually at work. Docks, 
with power facilities for loading and un- 
loading, have been or are being con- 
structed by the principal river cities. 
The terminal costs, under the primitive 
man-power system, have been the great- 
est obstacle to profitable river transporta- 
tion. That obstacle is being removed. 
With suitable docks of sufficient capacity 
and with boats of a type adapted to river 


traffic, two things remain to be accom- 
plished if the great navigable streams of 
the country, and particularly those of 
the Mississippi Basin, are to be put to 
full use as arteries of traffic. 

First and foremost is the support of 
the Government. The duty of the Gov- 
ernment is recognized and its purpose set 
forth in the declaration of policy already 
quoted. But it takes more than an utter- 
ance, even of law, to put a policy into 
effect. The policy must have behind it 
the support of the nation as a whole. 
That is the second requisite. The coun- 
try must realize that this is not a local 
or a sectional question but a national 
one. 

But the Government, in the application 
of its new policy, must abandon its old 
wasteful and futile methods. “Pork 
barrel” appropriations must cease. With 
a budget system and a single appropria- 
tions committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives this ancient evil can be 
eradicated. Waterway development and 
maintenance should be centred in a single 
department. The work should be scien- 
tifically planned as a national task, con- 
nected, codrdinated, and continuous. The 
essential needs, beginning with the trunk 
lines, should be ascertained by competent 
engineers, and the requirements met in 
systematic, permanent improvements. 
Rail, river, and lake transportation 
should be tied together by connecting 
terminals and joint rates. Only by such 
application and codperation for the 
achievement of a national purpose can 
satisfactory results be accomplished. Our 
waterways are sorely needed now. The 
need will grow, greater and more insistent, 
with every year, as our production in- 
creases. There is in this a national re- 
sponsibility and the declared policy of 
Congress, as it is expressed in the Trans- 
portation Act, should have the full 
support of the people, and of their 
representatives in the Government. 
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THE TAX-WISE MEN OF ARISTOPIA 


A Letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
By HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


Respectfully referred to the American people by the WorLp’s Work 


Some years ago, the Wor.tpd’s Work published an essay by the delightful Mr. Tudor Jenks, 
which he entitled, “One Objection to All Reforms.’’ Upon reading, it developed that Mr. Jenks’s 
objection to all reforms was—the reformers. The satire was timely, and widely enjoyed; everybody 
saw the humor and truth of it except, unfortunately, the men at whose heads it was aimed. Now comes 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the distinguished British dramatist, and in this Open Letter to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, burls a pointed lance at another expensive nuisance. But he accompanies bis declara- 
tion of war with a rational proposal for peace, enforceable by the public and not dependent upon the wit 
or acquiescence of the enemy. The Wor pd’s Work commends this British proposal to the attention of 


American statesmen, who should find it as practicable here as in Europe-—TuE Epitors. 


EAR Mr. Austen Chamberlain: 

I hear that you are at your wits’ 
end to raise enough money to 
meet our alarming national ex- 
penditure. May I indicate a new 

and fruitful source of revenue, which perhaps 
has escaped your notice, and which has been 
suggested to me by my old friend, Professor 
Sophologos? He is Chief Corrector of Wrong 


Opinions (a very arduous post) in the National 
University of Aristopia, and has lately arrived 
in England to study our present conditions 
with a view of learning what to avoid in mould- 


ing the policy of his countrymen. He hopes 
by this means to increase the social and econ- 
omic prosperity of his nation. I have been 
showing him round. 

I asked Professor Sophologos what struck 
him most in his survey of our manners, habits, 
and customs. He replied that while he was 
gravely concerned for us on many accounts, 
he was staggered out of all mental balance by 
our senseless and.reckless expenditure of catch 
words and phrases. He pointed out that of all 
forms of national extravagance this was’ the 
most quickly and fatally ruinous. He said that 
they had made stringent enactments against 
it in Aristopia, and he greatly wondered that 
this vicious and costly indulgence was per- 
mitted in the present condition of our English 
finances. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “ You tax the light 
wines of your good French neighbors, and the 
wholesome beer of your own country, and yet 
you allow your masses the unrestricted use 
of such phrases as “self-determination,” 


“equality of opportunity,” “making the 
world safe for democracy,” and a hundred 
other heady ferments! You allow them to 
muddle their brains with the deadly fumes of 
abstract words and cant phrases, and you do 
not charge them a single penny for intoxicating 
themselves!’’ ; 

| urged that abstract terms and phrases 
were of great benefit to the multitude, as by 
using them they were spared the enormous 
exertion of distinguishing between words and 
facts. I said that we were spending seventy- 
three millions this year on popular education 
with the express design of teaching all our 
population to discuss social philosophy, and 
thus obviate the necessity for manual labor. 
I contended that this vast expenditure on 
popular education was justified by the results, 
inasmuch as we had in England to-day ten 
working men who could handle a social problem 
to every one who could handle his tools. | 
added that we could not expect to enjoy all 
the blessings of untrammeled democracy with- 
out submitting to a few trifling disadvantages, 
such as not getting our houses built, and not 
having any fires in the winter. I further ques- 
tioned Professor Sophologos as to how they 
managed these things in Aristopia. 

He said that the keystone of Aristopian 
finance was a heavy tax upon all abstract 
words and phrases that sould not be clearly 
defined by the user. He informed me that 
when the tax was first imposed, the one word 
“equality” alone realized a sum_ sufficient 
to defray the electric illumination of every 
street and highway in Aristopia; while the 











tax on “Liberty,” supplied the Government 
with the means of warming every home in the 
Kingdom. “Justice” and “Freedom” also 
brought in large sums to the Exchequer. He 
computed that if these two words were judi- 
ciously taxed in England to-day, the amounts 
realized would provide ample railway ac- 
commodation for all our population at less than 
half the pre-war fares. 

_| stood aghast at this outrageous violation 
of the sacred right of free speech. 

“You dare to forbid the use of the words 
‘Liberty,’ ‘Equality,’ ‘Justice,’ ‘Freedom?’” 
| demanded of Professor Sophologos, -with an 
indignation that I could scarcely control. 

“No,” he answered, “These are very noble 
words. They stand for great realities. There- 
fore we allow no Aristopian to take them upon 
his tongue, unless he can define the exact sense 
in which he uses them and can also show that 
he reverences the august principles which these 
words embody. For instance, a man was 
recently heard to pronounce the word ‘ Equal- 
ity.’ He was instantly haled before a magis- 
trate of the court for testing abstract words 
and phrases, and was asked to explain what he 
meant by ‘Equality.’ It came out that his 
idea of ‘Equality’ was contained in the following 
formula—that punctually at a quarter to eight 
every morning, the State should deliver to 
every man, woman, and child, a quarter of a 
pound of the primest rasher of Wiltshire bacon 
perfectly fried and sizzling hot; a large pat 
of the very best fresh butter, and a free ad- 
mission ticket to the reserved stalls at the 
cinema. He was fined fifty pounds. 

“Another man who was using the word 
‘Liberty’ as if it were his own private prop- 
erty, was brought before the same court and 
was asked for a concrete definition of the word. 
He said that in any commonwealth worth liv- 
ing in, every citizen should have the right to 
choose his own job, to decide how many hours 
he would work, and to fix his own rate of wages; 
that if his ‘Rights’ in these respects were in- 
fringed, he should be empowered to call off all 
the other workers from their jobs, and to keep 
them unemployed till the matter was settled 
to his own satisfaction. Any other form of 
‘Liberty’ he declared to be amockery. Hewas 
fined five hundred pounds, and was forbidden 
to use words of more than one syllable for five 
years.” 
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I inquired whether the imposition of the tax 
had roused any antagonism. The professor 


-said that at first they were threatened with 


considerable opposition, but that this was 
easily quelled by the judicious erection in all 
public places of free drinking fountains, run- 
ning a delicious beverage with an alcoholic 
infusion. There was at first some apprehension 
of dangerous results from the unrestricted use 
of these free drinking fountains, but on the 
whole they judged it to be safer and wiser 
to allow the populace to indulge themselves 
in alcohol than in the more noxious poisons of 
catch words and phrases. For whereas the 
very great majority of men can be trusted to 
know when they have had enough alcoholic 
liquor, they are quite unable to exercise any 
self-control of their insatiable and perennial 
thirst for spurious verbiage. 

He said that by the operation of these two 
measures, the free drinking fountains and the 
drastic tax on abstract words, the Aristopians 
had attained a sobriety arid sanity of judgment 
in all their political, social, and economic 
affairs, which was in startling contrast to the 
confusion and instability of thought prevailing 
in England. 

Feeling an intense sympathy for you, Mr. 
Chancellor, in your present difficulties, I re- 
solved I would bring this matter before you. 
Undoubtedly the tax would be difficult to col- 
lect, but not more difficult than will be the 
Income Tax and the Excess Profits Duty in a 
few years’ time, if we continue our present 
heedless course. Then again, it may be urged 
that the imposition of such a tax would entail 
the creation of a new department, with a 
large staff of officials, whose business it would 
be to look after other peoples’ business. 
I imagine however, that this would be a recom- 
mendation in the eyes of the present Govern- 
ment. And you would be able to claim that 
you had established at least one new depart- 
ment which rendered a public service, and 
brought in a profit to the Exchequer. I leave 
the matter to your earnest consideration. 

Your obedient servant, 

Henry ARTHUR JONES. 
P. S. I shall be pleased to help you in prepar- 
ing a list of words and phrases suitable for 
taxation, and in arranging the tariff. I hope 
a heavy fine will be imposed upon “Art” and 
“ Artistic.” 
















































THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANCE 


“The Maintenance of Those Alliances and Friendly Relations 


Which Enabled France to Win the War.”’ 


The Difficulties in the 


Way of Achieving This Purpose, and How They May Be Overcome 
By ANDRE TARDIEU 


Plenipotentiary of the French Republic at the Peace Conference 


N FOLLOWING up the victory, French 
diplomacy has an important part to 
play. We may appropriately reécho 
Roosevelt’s statement: “That part— 
we must play it. It is not for us to de- 

cide not to play it. The only question is to 
know whether we shall play it well, or whether 
we shall play it badly.”” The share taken by 
France in the war was far too great; geography 
and history have posted her at a place where 
too many roads converge to allow her to be sat- 
isfied with such diplomacy as waiting and 
keeping in the background. It behooves her 
totake action. France’s obtaining the greatest 
successes or suffering the most bitter disap- 
pointments will depend upon her movements 
hereafter. 


When, in January, 1920, just a year ago, I 
retired from power at the same time as M. 
Clemenceau, we had a very clear idea of the 
future policy of France, inasmuch as we were 
inspired by the very victory to which we had 


so proudly led the nation. Imbued with 
French traditions to the very marrow of his 
bones, M. Clemenceau contemplated for France, 
restored in her integrity, a foreign policy, 
of which the object and means to achieve it 
were likewise inspired in his mind by the 
great deeds which France and her allies had 
just accomplished. In continental Europe, 
France was the senior member of the commun- 
ity of nations in the modern sense of the 
term. “A nation,” said Renan, “is a group of 
men whose wish is to live together.’’ This de- 
scription is absolutely applicable to France, 
and her national cohesion—both deep-rooted 
and spontaneous—represents one of the most 
predominant facts recorded in the history of our 
times. When outraged by Bismarck in 1871, 
what happened, according to President Wilson’s 
statement, was that we disturbed the peace of 
the world, and, moreover, the reparation effected 
in 1918, whilst restoring Alsace and Lorraine to 


France, became confused with the general 
reéstablishment of peace. From a territorial 
point of view France asks for nothing more. 
She wished for neither a brutal annexation 
nor a disguised annexation. She did not want 
any protesting Deputies to attend thereafter 
the sittings of her Parliament. All she claimed 
was the restoration of her right, and with that 
restoration she was satisfied. Under these 
conditions, M. Clemenceau contemplated that 
France should devote her general activity to 
‘three essential objects; firstly, the mainte- 
nance of her regained security; secondly, the 
renewal of her economic strength; lastly, the 
organization of peace according to those 
principles of national liberty, on which, during 
an unprecedented ordeal extending more than 
fifty-two months, our nation had based its 
moral strength. These three objects could be 
achieved by one means only: the maintenance 
of those alliances and friendly relations which 
enabled France to win the war. This was 
what M. Clemenceau said amid the applause 
of the Chamber as far back as December, 1918. 
“For the purpose of maintaining these alli- 
ances and friendly connections, I will make any 
sacrifices.” He repeated it during the Peace 
Conference: “We have come in here united,” 
said he one day, “we should come out as broth- 
ers.” Hence his policy of defensive agreements 
with Great Britain and the United States; 
hence also the active and prolonged assistance 
afforded by him to those young nations that 
owed their origin or extension to the victory 
—Bohemia, Poland, Jugoslavia, Rumania, 
Greece. In his eyes, France seemed the nat- 
ural centre of a European organization, which, 
if supported beyond the seas by the two 
great Anglo-Saxon democracies, might have 
constituted, at one and the same time, the 
strongest guarantee against any future re- 
venge contemplated by Germany; besides the 
. soul of a society of nations, regarding which 











he took pleasure in repeating that it must first 
be established in the heart of mankind to 
prove effective and fruitful. Such was his 
project for the future. However, like a care- 
ful guardian of our national interests, he 
wished that every precaution should at once 
be taken against possible risk of unforeseen 
complications. That was why, notwithstand- 
ing the treaties relating to military assistance 
entered into with Great Britain and the 
United States on June 28, 1919, he steadfastly 
refused to waive the occupation of the left 
bank of the Rhine and of the bridgeheads on 
the right bank, for which Messrs. Lloyd George 
and Wilson asked him to regard these two 
treaties as substitutes. That is why according 
to article 429 of the Treaty of Versailles he 
reserved for France, in the event of these two 
treaties proving ineffective, the right to prolong 
such occupation for more than fifteen years. 
When Clemenceau’s Ministry retired from 
power, it left France an intact and strength- 
ened instrument in the shape of a far-reaching 
general policy and the immediate and material 
guarantees which two invasions, suffered in 
fifty years, made it our bounden duty to claim. 
Guarantees, on the one hand, and possibilities, 
on the other, opened up an extensive field for 
our activities abroad. 


EFFECTS OF AMERICA’S REJECTION 


INCE then, twelve months have elapsed, 

but I will certainly not go so far as to say 
that the policy prepared by M. Clemenceau 
has been abandoned. We must perforce ac- 
knowledge, however, that at the present time 
its outlines are less clearly defined than they 
were in his time. I may add that, if such is 
the case, France is by no means solely respon- 
sible therefor. The rejection of the Treaty of 
Versailles by the American Senate (the reasons 
for which it behooves a foreigner to refrain 
from criticising), has produced consequences 
of two kinds for France—some direct, others 
indirect. Direct, because such rejection by 
bringing about, as a natural consequence, the 
non-ratification of the Franco-American de- 
fensive Treaty, precluded the Franco-British 
Treaty from coming into force; indirect, 
because the isolated position thus assumed by 
the United States served to encourage Ger- 
many’s old and tenacious hope of seeing the 
Allies divided against themselves. All ac- 
tive collaboration between Paris and Wash- 
ington was thus rendered impossible. The 
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collaboration between London and Paris, on 
the other hand, continued, but Mr. Lloyd 
George’s policy, aggravated by that of the 
French Government, certainly had the effect 
of complicating it. The British Prime Minister 
makes up his mind terribly quickly. It often 
happens that he changes his mind. Hence 
it was that, after having warmly congratulated 
himself in June, 1919, upon being rid of the 
suggestions of Mr. John Maynard Keynes, 
owing to the latter’s resignation, he appropri- 
ated in 1920 some of the retired Member’s 
principles, and defended them, in the inter- 
Allied conferences, with his customary brio. 
France, for whom the Treaty of Versailles 
represented a compromise—that is to say, a 
minimum—was painfully surprised at this 
change. Moreover, with a view to counter- 
acting it, she chose the worst method, which, 
while causing her to be dissatisfied with her- 
self and Great Britain at the same time, created 
a dangerous state of mind. In other words, if 
we had opposed to Mr. Lloyd George’s haz- 
ardous propositions (which we must not for- 
get were discussed in 1919, rejected by M. 
Clemenceau and abandoned by England), 
firstly, the consideration inseparable from a 
promise already given; secondly, the mutual 
obligation not to discredit joint decisions; and 
lastly, the impossibility of reducing, before 
Germany had even begun to execute the 
Treaty of Peace, the right of France sol- 
emnly acknowledged at Versailles by the sig- 
nature of the Powers, it is extremely probable 
that we should have won our case. Instead 
of this, we unwisely proceeded to engage in 
futile haggling, which eventually resulted in 
our amending certain parts of the Treaty of 
Versailles, notwithstanding the obvious and 
iniquitous absurdity of such a proceeding. I 
will only quote one example of this absurdity: 
According to the agreement entered into at 
Spa in July, 1920, for every ton of coal deliv- 
ered by Germany, France pays, both as in- 
crease and advance, a certain amount in goid 
representing 189 per cent. of the value per ton 
fixed by the Treaty of Versailles. It is readily 
conceivable that there is nothing in this 
method of procedure calculated to facilitate 
the reconstruction of France. The public, 
although frequently misled by the newspapers, 
was dissatisfied. The French Government 
realized the seriousness of the mistake it had 
made. The consequence, after such deplor- 
able weakmindedness had been displayed, was 
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a campaign conducted in the form of speeches 
and by the press against Mr. Lloyd George 
and England. | know the Anglo-Saxons 
well; in their case no worse system could be 
adopted. When a matter is being discussed, 
everything can be said—even while pounding 
on the table! When once the agreement is 
signed, it behooves one to refrain from recrim- 
inations. France did just the reverse. Franco- 
British relations have suffered thereby. | 
have said, and now repeat, that the initial 
responsibility of this is imputable to our neigh- 
bors and friends. But (as Milton has it) we 
have made “confusion worse confounded” by 
adding our own blunders to their errors. 
The two nations, assuredly, are faithful to 
each other. Their governments, however, 
experience some difficulty in understanding 
each other. In 1919, there was no laborious 
interchange of diplomatic notes which cause 
uneasiness or embarrassment at the very time 
that spontaneity, confidence, and good humor 
are needed. The present situation may be 
summed up in a few words: Whereas in 1920, 
at the request of England, we agreed to every- 
thing which M. Clemenceau rejected in 19109, 
contrary to her request, the relations between 
London and Paris in 1920 are not so good 
as they were in 1919. The absence of the 
United States, excluded from the discussions 
owing to its refusal to ratify, has tended 
to render the relations between France and 
Great Britain still more difficult. I have 
learned by long experience that France, Great 
Britain, and the United States invariably gain 
by all three conferring together, instead of 
talking two at atime. In the hygiene of their 
relations, the principle- of “two’s company” 
may be compared to a draught followed by an 
attack of “flu.” 


WAR-TIME ALLIANCES MUST CONTINUE 


OR this reason, the general policy of France 
has become more arduous than it was a 
year ago, and this is an obvious fact which it 
is useless to conceal. Some Frenchmen who 
take little notice of experience—even after it 


had been bought with the blood of 1,400,000 . 


killed and 700,000 mutilated—reply, indeed, 
that if the policy of Anglo-Saxon friendships 
is attended with difficulties, France has only 
to adopt a Continental policy. If this means 


that France should keep in close touch with 
her neighbors and allies in Belgium and Italy, 
if this also means that she should establish 
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closer relationship with the young nations 
to which | have just referred, nothing can be 
truer, and the matter is so clear that it is need- 
less to dwell thereon. If what is meant, how- 
ever, is that such a Continental policy is 
calculated to prove a substitute for the agree- 
ments with the Anglo-Saxon nations, | most 
energetically protest against such an assertion. 
Here again—and | crave pardon from those 
who dislike to be reminded of their short 
memory—my conviction is based upon the 
history of the last war. Between 1914 and 
1918, no Continental alliance could possibly 
have proved a substitute for the proposed 
alliances with Britain and America. Nor 
can any Continental alliance prove a substi- 
tute for them in the near future. Continental 
alliances are valuable as auxiliaries, but as aux- 
iliaries only. Moreover, who fails to foresee 
that any Continental policy would logically 
develop sooner or later into an alliance with 
Germany, i.e.—the downfall of French politics 
and, likewise sooner or later, the breaking-off 
of friendly connections with the maritime na- 
tions? This was the policy advocated by M. 
Caillaux. For having tried to make it prevail 
in time of war, this former President of the 
Council was sent to prison by M. Clemenceau 
and condemned by the High Court of Justice. 
It is useless, therefore, and | may even add 
that it would be dangerous, to let it be be- 
lieved that France has any “spare” policies 
available. There are none whatever for France 
—nor, indeed, for Great Britain or the United 
States. Those who, in our country, propose 
what Prince von Biilow formerly called “waltz- 
ing,” are fools, who, if they continued, would 
soon develop into criminals. Those in London 
and New York, who echo Mr. Keynes and only 
think of appeasing Germany instead of com- 
pelling her to fulfil her obligations, deserve 
equally severe judgment. In either case, it is 
the duty of the government concerned to 
resist such pressure, whether of an insinuating 
or brutal character. In either case, it behooves 
the government concerned to remind the 
people of the permanently recorded truths 
still illuminated with their soldiers’ blood! 
A war, like the one whose conclusion was rep- 
resented by the Treaty of Versailles, is of 
necessity accompanied by certain lessons in 
politics which will stand good for several 
generations to come. An abridged version of 
the vital laws governing international rela- 
tions is to be found therein. France would 
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not have been able to save her existence on the 
battlefield, had the Allies not come to her aid. 
But if France, almost alone in September, 
1914, had not, by her victory, given her 
Allies sufficient time to join forces with her, 
they would have had to bow to the will of 
Germany—war or no war! When such truths 
are proved by actual facts, it is inconceivable 
that, inso many quarters, they can be forgotten 
so quickly, and that any one can believe that 
what was good for war does not stand good for 
peace. The first principle of politics is conti- 
nuity. I can say, in all sincerity, that the vast 
majority of the French people realize this, and 
remain fundamentally attached, despite passing 
clouds, to those friendly connections whereby 
the good fellowship of brothers-in-arms should 
be prolonged for certain unvarying ends. 
Now, that is the chief point, and although in 
our time, as after all severe shocks, there is a 
tendency to reaction, although it is not con- 
sidered genteel to express one’s confidence in 
democratic principles, | do most sincerely de- 
clare that, so long as the people see clearly, 
there is nothing to fear. Governments may, 
on all sides, make mistakes and complicate 
situations, the fundamental principle will re- 
main unchanged. That is the case as regards 
France. She realizes, as far as her peasantry 
and working-classes are concerned, that the 
only possible policy is that which will maintain 
the connections which enabled the Allies 
to win the war. Consequently, millions of 
French people remain the trustees of Clemen- 
ceau’s idea. 


FRANCE AND “THE LITTLE ENTENTE” 


N SUCH broad foundations, France can 

accomplish a great work: giving advice 
and assistance to all European peoples who 
have been born and bred under the protection 
of those principles originally fostered by our 
country. I do not know whether American 
public opinion, devoted to the exciting devel- 
opments of internal politics, has been able, 
during the past year, to watch the first steps 
of those nations that have been restored to life 
and splendor by the Treaty of Versailles. In 
all countries people resent any changes made 
in their habits and customs. Now, the Treaty 
of Versailles of 1919 totally changed the map of 
Europe. Mr. Lloyd George liked to make 
Jocular remarks at the expense of the future 
geographers; subsequent events proved he 
was right. Bohemia, Poland, Rumania, Ju- 
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goslavia, and Greece came into existence or 
developed amid relative indifference and re- 
mained generally unnoticed. The difficulties 
experienced by these countries in living in 
such an isolated state, were so great that they 
sought in themselves the means of support 
which were so slowly forthcoming from else- 
where. Such was the origin of the diplomatic 
arrangement known as the “Petite Entente,” 
whereby Prague, Belgrade, and Bucharest 
were brought together. The formation of 
this coalition provoked certain probably un- 
warranted comments, as a natural result of 
the ignorance which had continued to prevail 
with regard to its preparation. Nations, like 
children, directly they are able to toddle, try 
to leave their loneliness behind them and 
stretch their hands to lay hold of other hands 
to lean upon. France should have watched 
such instinctive ‘movements more closely. 
To be sure, she did her duty in Poland, and 
the assistance, which she so opportunely 
afforded to the defenders of Warsaw—those 
sentinels watching over European order—must 
be placed to the credit of her foreign policy. In 
the capitals of the other minor states, however, 
she deplorably kept in the background and 
failed to play the part incumbent upon her. 
I] quite appreciate that such a part is not easy 
to play. These young nations have big ap- 
petites which are not always alike. Warsaw 
and Prague do not agree very well. The 
question of the Banat kept Belgrade and Bu- 
charest at loggerheads for a long time. An- 
tagonism sometimes even evinced itself toward 
the Powers; for instance, in the Adriatic, be- 
tween Italy and Jugoslavia. But the more 
complicated and delicate a situation happens 
to be, the more care and attention does it call 
for. Moreover, it sometimes happens that 
certain conflicts with which, for the sake of 
discretion, one does not wish to interfere, are 
settled automatically and quicker than was at 
first anticipated. When order has been re- 
stored, it is suddenly perceived that it would 
have been more advisable to participate therein 
and that, by remaining a mere spectator, good 
opportunities have been missed. I fear that 
this was precisely the mistake made by France 
in the capitals of the minor states a year ago. 
I hasten to add that this mistake can be recti- 
fied, and the maritime powers, if they are suf- 
ficiently far-sighted, ought to encourage us to 
do so. Asa matter of fact, what is the inter- 
est of those powers? It is that the maximum of 
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stability be established in Europe in the short- 
est possible time. For this purpose, no power 
better than France can play the part of con- 
troller. When, prior to 1914, Germany dealt 
with the affairs of Central and Eastern Europe, 
it was in a spirit of domination. By various 
and frequently contradictory means, she made 
strenuous endeavors to construct that Mittel- 
Europa which was intended to open up in the 
direction of Bagdad the highways to German 
Imperialism. In the case of France, nothing 
of this kind is to be feared. She is not in direct 
contact with any of the countries with which 
it is a question of establishing connections 
and ensuring their stability. She cannot be 
suspected of entertaining, in respect to any of 
them, either covetousness or secret designs. 
Her manifest disinterestedness makes her fitted 
to play this part of arbitress which is so diffi- 
cult to play both among nations and among 
individuals. In addition, in the case of the 
majority of such countries, bonds of sentiment 
and tradition favor her action. Poland knows 
what Frarice has done for her. All educated 
Rumanians regard French civilization as being 
the mother of theirown. The Serbians remem- 
ber that their army was saved by ours in 1916. 
The Greeks are well aware that France bore 
the brunt of the Salonica expedition. The 
Czechs fought in our ranks and it was in 
French uniform that they laid the preliminary 
foundations of their freedom. For my own 
part, can I forget the time when, as High 
Commissioner of France in the United States, | 
recruited on the territory of the Union, with 
the approval of the Federal Government and 
generous assistance of those two famous pa- 
triots, Paderewski and Stefanik, the first 
Polish regiments and the first Czech regiments? 
The policy of France, in these young and ex- 
uberant countries, is entitled and in duty bound 
to establish itself. Even if it has been some- 
what behindhand there, she is sure to succeed. 


WHY THE MILITARY GUARANTEES CONTINUE 


HE foregoing remarks convey a general 

idea of what the policy of France can 
and should be. This policy does not aim at 
domination but at stabilizing, and the re- 
proach of imperialism, which has sometimes 
been addressed to her, is as unwarranted as it 
is unjust. I do not allege that in France there 
are no people who deserve this epithet; did 
we not one day hear a Deputy, on the plat- 
form of the Chamber, reproach the Govern- 
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ment “for not having emulated Bismarck?” 
But I do say that such individuals’ foolish 
proceedings have nothing to do with the policy 
of this country, and I may add that the slight- 
est reflection will suffice to prove it. Imperial- 
ism is a sort of “doping” which ambitious gov- 
ernments administer to newly established 
nations, in order to hasten their development. 
The old French race has no need of such stim- 
ulants. Imperialism, moreover, is the prelude 
of wars. Now, France—whom the war has 
cost 1,400,000 killed, 700,000 mutilated, 3 
millions wounded, and 4oo billion francs— 
has but one wish and one will, to wit, that 
humanity may discover a formula for organ- 
izations which may make war a matter of im- 
possibility. Moreover, where can one discern, in 
the actual facts, any traces of the so-called 
French imperialism? Certain individuals (who 
must be humorists) have pretended to discover 
it in the presence of French troops in different 
parts of Europe where the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had made the selection of definite sover- 
eignty subject to plebiscites. France would 
either like this duty to be fulfilled by others 
or that others, at least, should help her to ful- 
fill it. France is not to blame if the United 
States failed to ratify the Treaty; France is 
not to blame if Great Britain, after having 
ratified it, contrived to get out of the military 
obligations she had accepted—in Upper Silesia, 
forinstance. Asa last shift, we are reproached 
for having occupied the left bank of the Rhine. 
What would people say about our lack of 
foresight if we had refrained from occupying 
it in exchange for two treaties, neither of 
which, owing to certain circumstances, is yet 

in force? In addition, have people forgotten 
into what an offensive stronghold against us 
Germany formerly converted the left bank 
of the Rhine? Do they forget the seven 

railway-lines converging toward the bridges, 

the loading-wharves, fortresses and points of 
concentration—bases for invasions which, 

twice during the space of fifty years, have de- 
vastated our territory? It is in order to pre- 
vent a recurrence of this, that we are occupying 
the left bank. Is that imperialism? Wha’ 

obtains in the case of individuals, likewise 
applies to nations; they must be judged ac- 
cording to their antecedents. The entire 

policy of France, as a republic, during the 
last half-century, belies the accusation brought 

against her through ignorance or animosity. 

For the space of forty-three years, France, al- 
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beit mutilated by Germany, remained pacific. 
For the space of forty-three years, she re- 
sponded to provocations in a calm and con- 
ciliatory manner. Doubtless, by diplomatic 
action, she has endeavored to escape from 
the circle of solitude wherein Bismarck had 
imprisoned her. But on what bases? Read 
again the Franco-Russian treaty of alliance of 
1892; it is based upon the territorial status quo. 
Read again the Franco-British conventions of 
1904; they are simple settlements of colonial 
liquidation. Between 1871 and 1914, France 
only worked for the pacific equilibrium of 
forces. She never provoked Germany nor 
took up the latter’s challenges. Further- 
more, she has not taken undue advantage of 
her victory, either by tearing Germany to 
' pieces to satisfy her own appetite, or by forcibly 
breaking up the moral unity of Germany’s 
people. The Anglo-Saxon nations, upon which 
so many endeavor to impose, have too much 
common sense and impartiality to allow them- 
selves to be ensnared by such sophisms. France 
is not an autocratic oligarchy. She is a pacific 
democracy, and it is in a democratic sense that 
her foreign policy will logically be developed. 


THE NECESSITY OF THE REPARATIONS 


OWEVER, in order that this policy may 

develop—or, rather, in order that it may 
exist—one condition must be fulfilled, i.e., 
France must be in a material and moral state 
of equilibrium; otherwise, as far as peoples are 
concerned, no action will be possible, either at 
home or abroad; she must not be threatened 
with ruinous uncertainty; she must not suc- 
cumb under the weight of burdens which are 
not incumbent upon her and which are not her 
own; in short, the rights ensured her by the 
Treaty of Versailles must be fully realized. 
The situation is generally known. Among the 
clauses of the treaty there were some which, 
through the force of circumstances, could not 
be executed except during the course of a con- 
siderable number of years; such is the case as 
regards the clauses concerning reparations. 
But these clauses, albeit not executable imme- 
diately, are no less sacred than the others. 
1 will go so far as to say that they are even 
more so, and that, to ensure their execution, 
France is no less warranted in relying on the 
assistance of her allies than she was war- 
ranted in relying thereon in connection with 
the liberation of Alsace and Lorraine. Now, 


how can it be denied that, as far as this matter 
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is concerned, the events of 1920 have pain- 
fully disappointed the hopes of France? The 
United States, having refused to ratify the 
treaty, has been unable to support us in the 
action intended to compel Germany to honor 
her signature. England has maintained very 
different principles regarding the undertakings 
specified in the Treaty of Versailles. France has 
been left alone to claim her right and, at times, 
some of her own friends have seemed to regard 
the fact as cause for complaint. These 
matters, however, should be regarded just as 
they are. If the French people, who are firmer 
in this respect than their rulers, regard their 
whole foreign policy as being dependent upon 
the execution of the Treaty of Versailles, it is 
because, for them, it is a matter of life or 
death. The systematic acts of devastation, 
perpetrated by the German armies, bereft 
France of her richest provinces—of a region 
which represented more than 25 per cent. of 
her working capital. Thus impoverished, to 
the extent of one fourth of her assets, France 
has, nevertheless, had to meet a formidable in- 
crease in liabilities. The amount of her budget 
has changed from 5 billion francs to 22, repre- 
senting an increase of 440 per cent.; her na- 
tional debt from 33 billions to 255 (rate of 
exchange of October, 1920) representing an 
increase of 712 per cent. At the same time, 
her human capital has undergone the bleeding 
operation previously referred to. The repair- 
ing of the damage sustained will cost between 
140 and 150 billion francs; pensions to cripples, 
widows, and orphans represent a total amount 
of 50 to 60 billions. In other words, the finan- 
cial burden of the war amounts to more than 
400 billion francs. Of these 400 billions, the 
Treaty of Versailles only made Germany liable 
for 190, or say less than one half. Should 
Germany contrive to avoid payment, the 
French taxpayers, who have to pay 17 billions 
more in 1920 than in 1914, would have to bear 
a further increase of 10 billions, which would 
overwhelm them, whilst Germany, with her 
means of production intact and without any 
foreign debt, would have only to defray the 
amount of her own war expenses. Such is 
the danger which threatens France and con- 
stitutes an outrage of justice. France, if 
unpaid, would have to postpone her recon- 
struction for an indefinite period and, during 
her long effort, might at any time—and her 
creditors likewise—find herself the victim of a 
crisis. The non-payment of France would at 
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the same time be tantamount to an outrageous 
_ contradiction of all principles proclaimed by 
the Allies both in time of war and in time of 
peace. Certain parties certainly invoke against 
our principle that Spirit of Peace, who, it is 
stated, should replace the Spirit of War. 
France is far from repudiating her, but, in 
order that the Spirit of Peace may prevail, it 
is first necessary for peace to be a tangible 
reality, and it can only become so by the 
straightforward application of the contract 
which represents its charter. It behooves us 
to remember the reply sent on June 16, 1919, by 
the chiefs of the Allied Governments to the 
counter-propositions made by Count von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau: “You ask for justice,” 
they said, “We want it also, but we want 
justice for all; and it would be a denial of 
justice to overlook, by granting pure and 
simple absolution, all that Germany has 
done from 1914 to 1918.” What was true 
eighteen months ago, is no less true to-day. 
France has no intention of crucifying Germany; 
but, having been attacked by Germany, she 
does not mean to bear the burden which it is 
only just that Germany should bear. France is 
quite willing for Germany to become a member 
of the League of Nations some day and help 
in the mutual efforts of civilized countries; 
but she considers that Germany should first 
furnish proof that, as far as treaties are con- 
cerned, she does not profess the same doctrine 
as in 1914. Now, Germany has hitherto con- 
ducted herself, as regards the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, in the same way that she behaved six 
years ago, as regards the Treaty of 1839; 
any obligation, which stands in her way, 
she still deems “a scrap of paper.” It there- 
fore behooves the other Powers to prove to 
her, by their inflexibility, that nowadays 
signatures are binding. By this means, and 
by this means only, can the reéstablishment 
of order in Europe be continued on a firm 
basis. 


FRANCE MUST BE SECURE 


UT there is something else. It is obvious 
that theexecution of the Treaty of Versailfes 
is necessary for the life of France. It is likewise 


necessary for the allies and friends of France 
and, above all, for the Anglo-Saxon democracies. 
| haveshown in what a beneficial manner for the 
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future of the world the foreign policy of France 
will be applied, provided she be in possession 
of the material and moral means of security 
to which she is entitled—security which to-day, 
the same as yesterday, she briefly defines in 
these three words: restitution, reparation,. 
guarantees. I have already put on record that 
the first and most effective of such guarantees 
is the preservation of that spirit of confidence 
and solidarity whereby the Allies won the most 
just of wars. Should a diametrically opposed 
policy hereafter prevail, should Germany fail 
to pay France, should the right of France, 
unanimously recognized in 1919 by all the 
Allies, fail to be maintained by them, should 
France, my country, feel herself abandoned to 
undeserved solitude, and overwhelmed by 
financial burdens which it is incumbent upon - 
Germany to bear—then, in all conscience, | 
could not see my way to make the same reply to 
the question, “What will be the foreign policy 
of France?” On the hypothesis of the non- 
execution of the Treaty of Peace and relaxation 
of inter-Allied relations, | cannot say what that 
policy would be. Under the influence of 
legitimate irritation, soured by the accumula- 
tion of undeserved difficulties, France, by the 
very force of circumstances, would have to 
seek, according to her daily wants, the results 
which the lack of solemn engagements would 
preclude her from expecting from mutual ac- 
tion. Those, albeit they are few in number at 
the present time, who preach settlements of 
affairs by brute force, would inevitably be 
strengthened by the failure of contracts. The 
most regrettable impulses might ensue in 
connection with the hazardous seeking of 
immediate guarantees. | entertain the firm 
conviction that the friends of France will 
realize the gravity of a peril which it is in 
their power to avert. To assume the great 
pacific part she is called upon to play, 
France asks only for one thing, namely, 
that promises, once given, be kept, and noth- 
ing but failure to keep such promises would 
then cause her to relinquish the task to which 
she is prepared to devote herself. This is a 
point which it behooves the Anglo-Saxon 
people to bear in mind and consider. If ex- 
posed to the light of facts and to the refulgence 
of justice, there can be but one answer to the 
problem. 
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JOHN BARRYMORE IN “DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” 


WHAT ARE THE ‘*MOVIES” 
MAKING OF OUR CHILDREN? 


Their Influence, Particularly upon Boys and Girls, and What 
Can Be Done to Remove the Harmful Excrescences upon This 


Powerful Agency of Popular 


Education and Diversion 


By ELLIS P. OBERHOLTZER 


Secretary of the Pennsylvania State Board of Motion Picture Censors 


The Editors of the Worip’s Work have had occasion frequently of late to observe a growing 
concern among parents and students of social science, for the influence which the motion pictures are 


exercising on the habits and characters of young people. 


The new theatres are so numerous and so 


cheap and so alluring that they have produced almost a social revolution in many parts of the country. 
The art of the motion picture is so vivid that its effect upon impressionable minds is tremendous. Here 
is a new moral and educational force of the first magnitude, operated wholly for private gain and sub- 
ject to practically no control in the public interest. What is its present character? How should it be 
controlled? Dr. Oberboltzer, by virtue of several years’ experience in passing upon films before 
they are released, writes not only as a social philosopher but also as an expert upon motion pictures.— 





THE EpiTors. 


F THE making and exhibition of moving 
pictures is the fifth or fourth industry in 
the country, as producers of film often 
say, its importance from the standpoint 
of business cannot easily be overrated. 
They declare, too, that one out of ten persons 
in our American states—men, women, and 





\ 


children—goes into a picture house daily. We 
export enough film to Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and the South Seas in a year 
to put a girdle twice around the earth at the 
Equator. The trade spells wealth to large 
numbers of people who are identified with it, 
just as it also means entertainment to the 
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JIM HAWKINS IN THE BLOCK-HOUSE ON TREASURE ISLAND 
“The glare of the torch, lighting up the interior of the block-house, showed me the worst of my apprehensions realized” 


multitudes in this and other countries who 
watch its reels unfold their endless story of ad- 
venture and romance. 

One must wonder what changed conscious- 
ness, what altered outlook comes to those who 
live in this shadowland. Is there net gain in 
it? We hear constantly that there is harm in 
film, or in some portions of it. Producers in 
their comedies are vulgar. Their film stories 
are often set in the underworld. Boys, getting 
the suggestion from the cinema house,~become 
amateur highwaymen. Those who have evil 
Instincts see all manner of crime, indeed, the 
detailed illustrations of feasible methods of 
committing it. Keepers are told by the in- 
mates of reformatories and penitentiaries that 
they were prompted to wrong-doing by looking 
at motion pictures. _ Adolescents are fed upon 
sex stories and are incited to sensuality and pas- 
sion. The pretty innocence of young woman- 


hood, the chivalry of young manhood are 


swept away. Under the masque of instructing 
girls about white slavery or the dangers of 
malpractice, and boys about offensive infec- 
tious diseases, film which never should be shown 
is widely circulated. 

On the other hand, everyone, everywhere, ac- 
claims the “news picture” as the readiest and 
most vivid way of getting an account of the 
principal happenings in all parts of the world. 
Camera men, like Associated Press correspon- 
dents, are on the ground to record each event, 
transcribe it and hurry their film to the picture 
companies in New York. The scenic or 
“magazine picture,’ sometimes in color, is 
educational in a wholesome way. The actual 
scenes of mountain and river, valley, field, 
desert, lake, and waterfall, of peoples, build- 
ings, and things, near and far, indeed unto the 
remotest ends of the earth, are reproduced with 
a fidelity which commands our enthusiastic 
admiration. 
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CHRIST AND THE FISHERMEN 
“From the Manger to the Cross” was produced several years ago actually in the Holy Land and in Egypt. This picture, 
taken on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, reproduces as faithfully as is humanly possible the surroundings of 2,000 years ago 


A SCENE FROM “BLACK BEAUTY” 
“What is the lowest price you will take for him?” asked the farmer as I came back. “Five pounds, sir; that was the 
lowest price my master set.” “’Tis a speculation,” said the old gentleman shaking his head, . . . “quite a speculation” 
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WILLIAM FARNUM AS JEAN VALJEAN IN “LES MISERABLES” 


“He was a man of medium stature, thickset and robust, in the prime of life. He might have been forty-six or forty- 

eight years old. . . . His shirt of coarse yellow linen . . permitted a view of his hairy breast;hehad . . 

trousers of blue drilling, worn and threadbare; . . . a tightly packed soldier’s knapsack, perfectly new, on his back; 
an enormous knotty stick in his hand” 
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The picture play carries a message of hope 
and cheer into the lives of masses of men and 
women, particularly when they are consigned 
to the dreary routine of hamlets to which other 
dramatic entertainment To 
the people of many 
a little town, film is 
at once their art, 
drama, literature, 
recreation, and edu- 
cation—their only 
point of contact with 
the cultural world. 
It would be hard to 
think of any inven- 
tion of modern times 
in our great assort- 
ment of improve- 
ments which has it 
in its power to lay 
so much at the door 
of humanity. Ona 
strip of celluloid rib- 
bon, no wider than a 
redding-comb, and 
wound on spools 

which are unwound 

~ and re-wound night 
after night until they 
fall to pieces, and 
then are replaced by © 
similar prints from 
the “master nega- 
tive,” so long as it 
endures, a story goes 
over the world bring- 
ing the entertain- 
ment imprisoned 
underneath its sur- 
face to millions of 
people. 

The actor on the 
stage spoke to a few 
hundred, and himself 
traveled to reach a 
few hundred more. 
But now his picture travels. It is seen, it 
may be, a hundred or two hundred times 
simultaneously in as many places in his own 
country and in a score of foreign lands. 
Such an influence rivals that of all the stages, 
pulpits, lecture platforms, newspapers, and 
books hitherto known in the world. A picture 
company which issues a news reel each week 
announces that it has 20,000,000 readers. A 


never comes. 








A CREVASSE IN AN ALASKAN GLACIER 
Educational and travel films are growing in popularity, and 
many a moving picture enthusiast is now familiar with lands 
and scenes that he will never be able to see except on the screen 
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popular photoplay comes before as many pairs 

of eyes. “Rags” and “Suds,” many a Chap- 

lin comedy and “Bill” Hart “Western” have 

been seen by ten times 20,000,000. “The 

Birth of the Nation” has given American his- 
tory (false and true 
mixed together) to 
more of the world 
than have all the 
text books in all the 
schools. 

The acting, the 
sumptuous indoor 
sets, the out-of-doors 
scenery, remarkable 
for its variety, the 
latest mechanical and 
lighting effects, en- 
tertaining incidents, 
dramatically ar- 
ranged, have widened 
theexperience, quick- 
ened theimagination, 
and satisfied the- 
craving for romance 
of multitudes who 
are deprived of the 
education that comes 
of reading, travel,and 
human association, 
and who, but for this 
agency, would live 
and die in the con- 
stricted little circles 
of duty and work 

‘ into which they were 
born. 

Such a service is 
of infinite value. It 
is easily appraised 
and can be cheerfully 
acknowledged. It 
will not seem any the 
smaller or less impor- 
tant if we study a 
side of the develop- 

ment of the film business which points in an- 
other direction. The good only makes clearer 
the wrong of using this influential agency for 
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personal ends, for turning it, in so many out- 


standing cases, to the selfish account of greedy 
and conscienceless men. In the whole product 
each year there is a quantity of material which 
is manufactured with the primary intent of 
making money out of the salacious tastes of the 
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A SCENE FROM “THE COPPERHEAD” 


This great Civil War story, after its exceptional success on the stage, attained 
another success on the screen, with Lionel Barrymore playing the title rdle 


people. The producers of such film, as every- 
one at all familiar with the facts knows full 
well, are not acting in the interest of any 
dramatic end. They select a theme and give 
it settings with the object, principally, of lin- 
ing their own pockets without regard to the 
public welfare. 

A picture which is made to bear the name 
“Tainted,” “Hell Morgan’s Girl,” “The 
She Devil” (I know of two separate pictures 
_ of this name), “Shackled Souls,” “The Scarlet 

Woman,” “The Mortal Sin,” “The Court- 
esan,” “The Libertine,” “The Littlest Mag- 
dalene, “The Gutter Magdalene,” “The Sin 
Woman” by its very. title appeals improperly 
for public support. 

Even when a film story is adapted from a 
well known play, opera, or book it may be 
given a new name selected for commercial pur- 
poses. I have in mind “La Gioconda,” which, 
when it was “picturized,’’ became “The De- 





? 


vil’s Daughter,” “La Tosca” made into “The 
Song of Hate,’ and “The Jewels of the Mad- 
onna” which was offered us as “Sin.” More 
recently Barrie’s “The Admirable Crichton”’ 
has been filmed as “ Male and Female,” Clyde 
Fitch’s “The Bachelor’ is “The Virtuous 
Vamp,” and a story founded upon the play, 
“Du Barry,” is “Passion.” The picture it- 
self may be unobjectionable; it may, indeed, 
have positive value. The disheartening, really 
disquieting symptom, when we diagnose the 
case, is that those who are in close touch with 
our amusement business and follow it for gain 
feel that they must resort to such contempt- 
ible devices to attain success. 

So, too, will recourse be had to unfair, if not 
false, advertisement for the sake of what the 
picture man calls “ballyhoo.” I do not 
allude so much to the appearance of “bathing 
girls” in the street or in the foyer of a theatre, 
or special advertising schemes of this kind, as to 
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the placing upon the highly colored posters, 
which flare in front of our picture houses, of sen- 
sational, if not lecherous, scenes to arrest the 
attention of passers by. It may be that the 
views which are depicted do not appear in 
the film at all. The unhappy fact is that the 
maker or distributor of the picture is of the 
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JOHN BARRYMORE AS DR. JEKYLL 


John Barrymore in “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” one of his greatest screen successes. In 
producing this strange story of Stevenson’s it was possible to utilize advantageously many 
of the mechanical advantages of the camera may be seen, have 


opinion, as a result 
of a more or less 
broad experience, 
that such appeals 
are strong, and that 
thus shekels may 
be taken in, when 
there are not out- 
standing attrac- 
tions of an honest 
kind to sell his 
wares. And by 
good fortune there 
are other attrac- 
tions. 

Though the name 
of a book or play is 
at times discarded, 
at other times this 
name is accounted 
to have great value. 
Astar or acompany 
of stars may seem 
to enjoy favor 
enough to draw a 
crowd to the door. 
It is assuring to 
know that Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s 
‘“‘Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” and 
“TheServant in the 
House” of Rann 
Kennedy, to men- 
tion very recent 
cases, have been 
held toneed nosuch 
extrinsic advertise- 
ment; and that 
players who are al- 
ways in clean pic- 
tures like Mary 
Pickford, Douglas 
Courtesy Paramount-Artcraft Fairbanks, and 
Marguerite Clark, 
in whatever they 





had enormous pop- 
ularity. With such instances in mind the con- 
clusion is inevitable: that there has been and 
that there still is a substantial demand for the 
good and the legitimate on the motion picture 
screen. 
I have often been told, when I have protested 
against a particular scene in a film, that this 
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JOHN BARRYMORE (RIGHT) AS MR. HYDE 
The “movies” have produced many of the world’s greatest stories, even going back to Dante’s “Inferno,” and now planning 


to film the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey.” 


But the enormous demand for stories requires the special training of writers whose 


work will be done with the advantages and limitations of the screen in mind 


is but a transcript of what is described in a 
newspaper or a magazine. Conditions are very 
different; the analogy. is false. A printed line 
may tell of the birth of a child; a photographic 
depiction of the processes of childbirth is an- 
other matter. An.assault upon a woman may 
be alluded to in print; it may, indeed, be the 
climax of a story. But to photograph the 
last details of such an attack and reproduce 
each movement in the graphic method of the 
“movie” is to offend good taste, and often 
good morals. To declare that a man opened 
a window and “cracked” a safe is a usual 
communication, but to put the description 
into film with the reality of the actual robbery 
may be too instructive to those who may 
see the ease and entertain the advisability of 
imitating the feat. 





“Boss” Tweed said when he offered Thomas 
Nast $500,000 for ceasing to caricature him 
and his companions in thievery in Harper’s 
Weekly—“ | don’t care so much what the papers 
write about me—my constituents can’t read; 
but they can understand pictures.” 

So it is with the “movie.” It can be under- 
stood by persons of the lowest degree of in- 
telligence and by children. They can sit in 
cushioned seats and look, to the accompani- 
ment of music, to the vivid and seductive repre- 
sentation of scenes upon-a screen for hours 
together, though they may not be able to read 
a line of print. We have begun to use film to 
instruct strangers from other lands as to our 
American institutions. They are being shown 
on shipboard before they land at our ports 
what we conceive it to be good for them to 
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“But, soft! What light through yonder window 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun!” 


breaks? 


know. What then must be the effect, if we 
shall set before them, after their arrival upon 
our shores, the unrestricted offerings of picture 
producers in whose hearts and minds there is 
an obvious absence of responsible feeling— 
pictures of crime and more crime in infinite 
variety designed to create dissatisfaction, it 
may be, and certainly to suggest a defiance of 


the orderly restraints 
of society! 

I have never seen 
the running off of a 
crime serial . without 
being induced to grave 
meditation. The story 
in sixteen or eighteen 
episodes, two reels of 
which are shown on-.a 
Tuesday evening, leav- 
ing the heroorheroine, 
as the case may be, 
under a crushing ma- 
chine, or in the track 
of a stream of acid, 
or confined in a. sewer 
amid serpents, to be 
rescued in two reels on 
the Tuesday following 
only to be hurled in 
turn into some similar 
predicament, is an 
achievement on the 
part of our picture 
men of which they are 
frankly ashamed. No 
one can doubt this, yet 
few companies feel 
that they can present 
a favorable balance 
sheet at the end of a 
year’s business with- 
out constantly carry- 
ing along one or more 
of these preposterous 
continued stories. 

Frequently we are 
asked if there is not 
film which is made for 
children “movie” fans. 
This is it. And also 
there is the “slap 
stick” comedy which 
Charlie Chaplin, 
“Fatty” Arbuckle, 
Mabel Normand, and 
Ben Turpin invented, and many like them carry 
on ad infinitum; these must be accounted to be 
thescreen’scontribution in this field. The weary 
indulgence with which a boy or a girl usually 
sits through a five or seven reel sex melodrama, 
awaiting the next thing on the programme, the 
reception which that next thing receives from 
small hands and feet and many a voice makes 
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A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR’S COURT—HE TRIES KNIGHT ERRANTING 


“You don’t get on your horse yourself; no, if you tried it you would get disappointed. They carry you out, just as they 

carry a sun-struck man to the drug store, and put you on, and help get you to rights, and fix your feet in the stirrups; and 

all the while you feel so strange and stuffy and like somebody else—like somebody that has just been married, or struck 

by lightning, or something like that, and hasn’t quite fetched around yet, and is sort of numb, and can’t just get his 
bearings” 


clear enough their reason for liking the 
“movie.” Often as I have sat in the small 
theatre, in what we used to call the “nickleo- 
deon” before the war came to alter our views 
of prices, the very announcement on the screen 
that the “oth Episode” of “The Flaming 
Spectre,” or the “The Black Claw,” or “The 
Yellow Terror’? would be presented in that 
house on the following Wednesday afternoon 
was enough to awaken Bedlam. The psycholog- 
ical effect of such exhilaration of the ganglia 
of the young may be left to those who know 
this subject scientifically. A layman can 
merely conclude that a given amount of pic- 
tured crime and violence, unrelieved by any 
lesson in virtue, administered to a brain in a 
formative state, each day or week, is not with- 
out grave influence. 

If it were worth while for us a generation ago 
to condemn the dime novel, which the youth 
of our land read in stolen hours behind the barn, 
we probably shall not have very much approval 





to bestow upon the same thing made into a 
picture which can be absorbed as water enters 
a sponge without the toil of spelling and getting 
the sense out of printed characters. The man 
who manufactures and distributes such film is 
acting very obviously for his own pecuniary 
advantage, and the boy is acting pretty plainly 
for his own moral disadvantage. Quite pa- 
tently both the producer and the consumer are 
going on without taking account of any of the 
larger interests of society. 

It is not necessary to be a reformer to be 
filled with wonder and doubt concerning much 
that proceeds on all sides of us. It is a new 
world. But as one innovation succeeds another 
we orient ourselves with respect to it. The 
gasolene driven vehicle has come to fill our 
roads and streets. We have subjected it to 
reasonable regulation. [It must not go about 
at night without lights. It must be licensed 
to proceed abroad at all. It must obey rules 
as to speed and observe other requirements in 
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HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


“It’s good daylight. 


the interest of public safety. We make certain 
that food shall be wholesome before it is offered 
for sale, that water shall be pure, that the air 
around us be not vitiated by noxious vapors 
from the chimneys of factories. We surround 
ourselves with an infinite number of legal 
safeguards with reference to the concoction 
and sale of medicines and their application. 
The efforts which are made to convert the 
unlikeliest of young human beings at’ school 
into useful citizens are many. From the care 
of their teeth and the public feeding of them 
when they are hungry up to the old purely 
educational processes developed to the uth de- 
gree, our social efficiency has been tried and 
proved. | for one fail to see, therefore, how by 


any fair system of reasoning we can be held to 
be without some duty to inquire into the course 
of the film man with his 15,000 or more picture 
houses set in every nook and corner of the land 
at the door of each inhabitant. 


The mis- 





Let’s get breakfast. 


Make up your campfire good” 


behavior of this citizen, if he does now or ever 
shall misbehave, is not beyond our concern. 
The rules which we shall make will not be 
onerous to him, if he will keep to the right 
course—not more than preventive law in any 
other industry. He will feel, we shall wish him 
to feel, the presence of social restrictions only 
when he runs counter to the general sense and 
acts in some manner which we, after reasoning 
together, determine is contrary to the public 
weal. . 

How then shall we proceed? Our interven- 
tion, if it be worthy of our devising it at all, 
must be effective. It is pointed out that we 
already have common law, supplemented by 
statutes and ordinances bearing upon inde- 
cency and obscenity which cover the “movie” 
man’s transgressions. So much is true. Legal 
provisions of this kind have been applied ir- 
regularly and vicariously when the machinery 
has been started by agencies intended for and 
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HUCKLEBERRY FINN 4@lias SARAH MARY WILLIAMS 


“And, mind you, when a girl tries to catch anything in her lap she throws her knees apart, 
she don’t clap them together the way you did when you catched that lump of lead” 


devoted to the application of other restraints. 
Some voluntary committees and associations 
have tried moral suasion. The producers 
themselves, sometimes sincerely, have united 
to bring about better conditions in their in- 
dustry. Not a few have felt that if such 
activity were not manifested with reference to 
casual manufacturers, for instance, of what is 
known as the “state right’s”’ picture, i. e., one 
sold or leased through special agencies by per- 
sons not habitually or responsibly associated 
with the trade, the entire situation would be 
endangered. The movement for control, in the 
face of such examples of wrong-doing, would 
extend until public opinion were brought to the 
point of condemning the “movie” in general 
and as a whole. Such fears are not without 
ground and the course taken by such producers 
has been shrewd. 

But the conditions in this great industry 
are such that spasmodic intercession from such 


sources has not materially improved the situa- 
tion. The source of the difficulty has not been 
reached; the public interest is no more safe- 
guarded than it was before. Clearly, so stud- 
ents of the problem after long contact with it 
declare, there must be a legal penalty, such as 
is provided by existing law on the subject of 
obscene communications. And there must be 
more, for those laws were made before the 
“movie” was yet dreamed of. They are not 
more applicable to it than the general laws 
relating to the road were applicable to the 
automobile when it appeared upon the scene. 

Moreover, so the students of the situation 
assert, there must be special agents whose duty 
it shall be to watch the “movie” and note 
the course of those who are showing it every- 
where. It goes about in its tin box by rail- 
way train, motor car, and bicycle each day. 
It is here a little while and proceeds almost at 
once to another place. Before its character can 
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A SCREEN VIEW IN THE ALHAMBRA 


In addition to getting his impressions of the Alhambra from Washington Irving, the school 

boy is able actually to see it on the screen as a setting for a play. The cameras that secure 

the news pictorials are to be found everywhere, and the producers of dramatic films often 
use historic surroundings in staging their productions 


be known, after its “one night stand”’ in one 
hamlet, it is off to the next town. Policeman 
or constable cannot deal with it, even if he 
had standards of judgment qualifying him 
for such a service. Only one method suggests 
itself to the student of the problem and this ‘is 
a pre-view of the film before it goes forth at all, 
and the licensing of it to proceed only after it 
has conformed to rules made for it by intelli- 
gent and competent men. 

.. This inspection has been called censorship, 
a name which many do not like. It can be 
called anything else. The point to be held in 
mind is that the film is to be physically looked 
at and approved as fit for public showing 
before its circulation is begun. Some one per- 


son or small group of persons, familiar with 
the whole subject, must sit in a dark room 
and review the film, certifying to its good 
quality if it be good, and insisting upon ex- 
cisions and eliminations, if it be not good. 
Such film as no changes can. disinfect and 
purify must be entirely barred from exhibition. 

It is to this point in dealing with the problem 
that much of the world has come. England has 
an effective, though it is in a measure volun- 
tary, control by pre-view. Scandinavia, all 
Canada, Japan, British Australasia follow sim- 
ilar methods, as do a number of states and 
cities in the United States. Germany, which 
lapsed into great freedom after the war ended, 
has recently found it necessary to reéstablish 
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THE VILLAGE OF THRUMS 
Built on Long Island for use in screening Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy.” The completeness of this imitation Scotch 
town is proof of the critical ability of the moving picture audience, whose eyes are always open to detect flaws. Such sets 
as this have a real educational value, for the care with which this village is built and the attention to detail actually results 
in showing the audience a real Scotch village 


reviewing stations to check the exhibition of 
offensive film. The law has been invoked and 
the situation is under control. 

It is contended in this country that as soon 
as the weight of pre-view sentiment shall in- 
crease sufficiently to bring other large states 
to the support of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
those which for some years have followed this 
policy, the evil influences which emanate from 
film will be appreciably reduced. The statute 
governing the Board of Censors in Ohio pro- 
vides for a “congress’’, of censors, which, by 
agreement, shall formulate common rules and 
standards. Such a proceeding would give 
needed and useful advice to producers and 
directors. In their studios they could begin a 
reformation of policy which would be for the 
general benefit. Pending a Federal law to 
govern inter-state commerce in film, which has 
been before Congress repeatedly, there would 
be a starting point for the choice and treatment 


of motion picture themes which would give 
the public the protection against evil film it 
seems to crave and require, and an assurance 
to the producers that, conforming to the pro- 
visions of law in their manufactories, they will 
meet with no interferences in the pursuit of 
their business after their film is ready for sale. 

Here is the proposed ground for a mutual 
understanding. Unless one be quite unable 
to read the signs of the times aright, nothing 
less than such an understanding on the basis 
of definite law, administered by tolerant and 
honest men suitable for their large tasks will 
satisfy the country. Forces are active on 
every hand which indicate a working out of the 
problem along these lines at an early day. 
Thus will adventurers and speculators be 
pressed from the motion picture field, while 
that which is of unmistakable value will be 
emphasized and its vast potentiality for good 
will be seen and understood by everyone. . 











GARVEY’S ‘“‘EMPIRE OF ETHIOPIA” 


A World Movement for the Unification of Political 
and Economic Interests of All Negroes Everywhere 


By TRUMAN HUGHES TALLEY 


The second of two articles describing the remarkable and rapid change in the Negro’s attitude 
toward the whites and their own future. 


ROBABLY the most remarkable of 
race conventions that America, the 
cradle of liberty and the nursery of 
nationalistic and racial aspirations, 
has ever witnessed was held in New 

York in August when for thirty-one days and 
nights the three thousand elected represent- 
atives of the Negroes of all nations, states, 
colonies, and territories of the world assembled 
for thorough deliberation upon the past, pres- 
ent, and future of their race. 

The loudest and most vociferous of demon- 
strations in which Negroes ever participated 
were staged in Madison Square Garden and in 
Liberty Hall, the Negro forum in Harlem. The 
most glittering and fame-studded of parades of 
the black ages in which virtually every Negro 
of any standing in any part of the world ap- 
peared in his bright-hued, resplendent robes of 
office wended its triumphal way between end- 
less lines of flag-waving enthusiasts in the streets 
of New York’s colored colony. Then, what 
was intended as distinctly a side issue, so far as 
the convention was concerned, was revealed to 


public view and by its very elaborateness and. 


brilliance thrilled the emotional body politic 
of the Negro universe. And in the centre of 
thronged Liberty Hall, with thirty ministers 
officiating, with escorts and attendants robed 
in the colors of the future Negro common- 
wealth, with members of the high council of 
this provisional government clothed in ‘ac- 
ademic garments fringed with the same black, 
red, and green, the Honorable Marcus Garvey, 
the most powerful and the most picturesque 
leader of his race and the man whose vision of 
the Negro’s future freedom has become that of 
millions of his‘ color, was married. It was a 
spectacle that dazzled the dark world. 

But with all its glamor and romantic gran- 
deur, the gathering had a far more serious 


purpose. 


Garvey and his organization known as the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association and 
African Communities League of the World, 
with its subsidiary bodies incorporated as the 
Black Star Line and the Negro Factories 
League, embracing within their combined field 
the formation of a world-wide commercial and 
industrial development project, the establish- 
ment of an independent and recognized mother 
country in Africa and the achievement, 
through those two means, of true Negro free- 
dom, had not been working for a few intense 
years to no purpose. The zeal to send and the 
expense to bring three thousand delegates to 
New York from the ends of the earth repre- 
sented an earnest of their intention. 

On the opening day there was held the 
great parade which resulted in much more 
than a spectacular display of pageantry. It 
was a panorama of patriotism. Fifty thou- 
sand Negroes of all ranks and stations in 
life and from every part of the globe—there 
were princes, high officials of various govern- 
ments, and even a Haitian admiral—were in 
the line of march. There were twelve bands 
that were almost smothered in the enthusiastic 
tumult of the tens of thousands of participants 
and onlookers. Their colors——“ black for 
our race, red for our blood, and green for our 
promise’’—were everywhere to be seen inter- 
twined with the Stars and Stripes, “like,” re- 
corded one Negro newspaper, “unto a benedic- 
tion in the peaceful effect and calm it brought to 
the soul; the one emblematic of its peculiar 
liberal institutions that made possible such a 
demonstration as this parade, the other no 
less significant of the much larger and greater 
freedom that will come to every Negro in his 
own United States of Africa.” Another ob- 
server wrote, “The insistent note of the parade 
was liberty and so insistent, indeed, was this 
appeal that white women were seen to cry as in 
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imagination they beheld the Negro achieving 
that measure of success that they themselves 
under similar distressing conditions in other 
parts of the world are fighting to achieve. One 
emotional Irishwoman, as the parade traversed 
125th street, with tears upon her cheeks and in 
the anguish of despair, cried, ‘And to think, 
the Negroes will get their liberty before the 
Irish.’”” Among the slogans emblazoned on 
standards. in the march which enthused the 
thousands of dusky reviewers were, “Africa 
Must Be Free,” “ The Negro Fought in Europe, 
He Can Fight in Africa,” “Down With Lynch- 
ing,’ “The New Negro Wants Liberty,” 
“Freedom for All,” “Africa a. Nation, One and 
Indivisible,” “Garvey, the Man of the Hour,” 
“What of the New African Army?” “United 
We Stand for African Liberty,” with an oc- 
casional, “Long Live America.” 


ORATORICAL CORNERSTONES 


LUSHED with the fervor and the success 

of the opening procession, as many more 
Negroes as the 25,000 seats in Madison Square 
Garden could hold surged down town in an 
attempt to get within earshot of the opening 
night’s verbal fireworks. Amid a most patriot- 
ically turbulent scene, with the three thousand 
delegates in their sectional seats after the 
fashion of a national political convention, the 
numerous dignitaries and officials in the 
Garvey cabinet arranged around the rostrum, 
and the rest of the balconied building teeming 
with thousands more of his color, Marcus 
’ Garvey arose to deliver the keynote speech. 
The throng, which had been singing “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” along with the music of 
the bands, grew silent. The hour indeed had 
come. 

“We are met here to-night,’ was his ortho- 
dox beginning, “for the purpose of enlightening 
the world respecting the attitude of the new 
Negro. We are assembled as the descendants 
of a suffering people who are determined to 
suffer no longer. For three hundred years our 
forefathers and even ourselves suffered in this 
Western Hemisphere. For more than five 
hundred years our forefathers on the great 
continent of Africa suffered from the abuse of 
an alien race. 

“We as new Negroes declare that what is 
good for the white man in this age is also good 
for the Negro. The white race claim freedom, 
liberty, and democracy. For that freedom, 
that liberty, that democracy, they drenched 


Europe in blood for four and a half years. In 


that bloody war, fought to maintain the 
standard of civilization and freedom of democ- 
racy, they called upon two million black men 
from Africa, from the ,West Indies, and from 
America to fight that the world might enjoy 
the benefits of civilization. We fought as men; 
we fought nobly; we fought gloriously; but 
after the battle was won we were still deprived 
of our liberties, our democracy, and the 
glorious privileges for which we fought. And, 
as we did not get those things out of the war, 
we shall organize four hundred million strong 
to float the banner of democracy on the great 
continent of Africa.” 

After the uproar from this pointed introduc- 
tion had subsided, Garvey proceeded with 
what, from a study of his countless speeches and 
writings, stands as about the most representa- 
tive presentation of his project. 

“We have absolutely no apologies or com- 
promises to make where Negro rights and 
liberties are concerned,” he declared. “Just at 
this time as the world is reorganizing it is also 
reconstructing itself, and everywhere oppressed 
peoples are striking for and obtaining their 
rightful freedom. Negroes of the world shall 
do no less than also strike out for freedom. 
Liberty is the common heritage of mankind 
and as God Almighty created us four hundred 
million strong, we shall ask the reason why and 
dispute every inch of ground with any other 
race to find out why we also cannot enjoy the 
same benefits. 

“We, as a people, do not desire what belongs 
to others. But others have sought to deprive 
us of those things which belong to us. Our 
fathers might have been satisfied to have been 
deprived of their rights, but we new Negroes, 
we young men who were called out in this war, 
we young men who have returned from the 
war, shall dispute every inch of right with 
every other race until we win what belongs to 
us. 

“This convention is called for the purpose of 
framing a bill of rights for the Negro race. We 
shall write a constitution within this month 
that shall guide and govern the destiny of our 
four hundred millions. This constitution, like 
that of the greatest democracy in the world, we 
shall defend with the last drop of our blood. 
Wheresoever I go, whether it is in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, or America, I am told, 
‘This is a white man’s country.’ Wheresoever 
I travel in this nation | am made to understand 
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that I ama ‘nigger.’ If the Englishman claims 
England as his native habitat, the Frenchman 
claims France as his home, the Americans, this 
continent as their land, then the time has come 
for the Negroes to claim Africa as their native 
land. If Europe and America are for the 
white man, and Asia is for the yellow man, then, 
in the name of God, Africa shall be the home 
of the black peoples. We have been dying for 
the last five hundred years—for whom? For 
alien races. The time has come for the Negro 
to die for himself. 

“The President of this country returned 
from Europe and told us there was to be peace. 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and the other 
national leaders returned to their countries and 
said there was to be peace. But the hand- 
writing on the wall shows that the bloodiest and 
greatest war of all times is yet to come—the 
war when Asia shall match her strength 
against Europe for the survival of the fittest 
and for the dominance of Oriental or Occi- 
dental civilization. Men, let me tell you this: 
The hour has come for the Negro to. mobilize 
his forces of four hundred millions for that 
bloody war. The time has arrived and is now 
opportune for the Negro to strike for African 
redemption. 

“It is apparent that it is left to the Negro to 
teach the principles of mercy and justice. The 
Negro has carried those principles with him 
for thousands of years, but the time has come 
for us to call a halt. Why? Because we 
realize that the other races are living in a 
material and practical age. They do not re- 
gard glorious and noble principles; they regard 
only those things that will make them happy 
and comfortable. While the white man, for 
ages, taught us to despise Africa, told us how 
hideous a place it was, inhabited by savages, by 
cannibals, by pagans, trying to persuade 
Negroes not to take any interest in it, they have 
gone to Africa and have taken large portions of 
it. In the north, south, east, and west they 
have helped themselves until there is but little 
left, even of the interior. But the hour has come 
when the whole continent of Africa shall be 
reclaimed and redeemed as the home of the 
black peoples. We shall not ask England, 
‘Why are you here?’, nor France, ‘Why are you 
here?’, nor Italy, nor Belgium. The only 
thing we will say will be, ‘Get out of here.’ And 
because we mean that, we believe in the 
principles of justice and equity. 

“We have no animus against the white man. 
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All that we have desired, as a race, is a place in 
the sun. Four hundred million people are too 
numerous not to have a place in the sun. If 
sixty million Anglo-Saxons can have a place in 
the sun, if eighty million Germans can still have 
a place in the sun, if seven million Belgians 
[hisses from every part of the hall indicative of 
the racial feeling at the recollection of King 
Leopold’s enterprises in Africa] can have a 
place in the sun, I do not see why we cannot 
have a place—a big spot—in that self-same 
sun. If you believe that the Negro should have 
a place in the sun, if you believe that Africa 
should be one vast empire controlled by 
Negroes, then arise—and sing the national 
anthem of our people.” With which, “Ethi- 
opia, Thou Land of Our Fathers,’’ swelled from 
the thousands of throats as a great cry out of 
the wilderness. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


ROM such a valedictory, the convention 

in later days moved into the routine 
of business decreed by a lengthy programme to 
be disposed of before the final act of constitu- 
tion drafting could be taken up. So for many 
days Liberty Hall, whither the convention had 
been moved from Madison Square Garden, 
rung to the cadence of complaint. Every 
delegate had his allotted time in which to 
describe conditions prevailing in his territory 
as well as to offer his constituency’s recom- 
mendations for immediate local improvement 
and eventual general betterment. Delegates 
from everywhere—from Honduras, Panama, 
Guatemala, Antigua, Cuba, Haiti, Santo Dom- 
ingo, Bermuda, Trinidad, Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
the Virgin Islands, Nova Scotia, Montreal, 
Lagos in West Africa, Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Abyssinia as well as from nearly every state 
and large city in the United States that has 
a Negro population—detailed before the as- 
sembly the particular kind of discrimination 
which the Negro found practised against him. 
The essence of the sum total of their grievances 
was lynching, Jim-Crowism, disfranchisement, 
industrial exploitation, segregation, and the 
various kinds of political, commercial, educa- 
tional, and religious discrimination. 

It required no little time to digest this 
voluminous true bill against the white race, but 
after a prolonged debate a committee set forth 
in its task of building from this mass of griev- 
ance and recommendation the Declaration of 
Negro Rights and Constitution of Negro 
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Liberty. Within a week’s time there was 
drafted a document which was to be read at 
the close of the assembly for the ratification of 
the delegates and promulgation to the world. 
The finished product was a long document of 
sixty-six divisions in which every phase of the 
Negro’s outlook upon life and the future was 
touched upon and the line of conduct every 
adherent must follow was set forth. 

The preamble of this constitution states 
that “the Negro people of the world, through 
their chosen representatives, in convention 
assembled in Liberty Hall protest 
against the wrongs and injustices they are 
suffering at the hands of their white brethern 
and state what they deem their fair and just 
rights as well as the treatment they purpose to 
demand of all men in the future.” There 
follows, briefly summarized in twelve para- 
graphs, the entire category of complaint, after 
which are enumerated under fifty-four headings 
the aspirations and intentions of the regene- 
rated race. In the words of the framers the 
more important and startling of these decisions 
are: 

“Be it known to all men that whereas all 
men are created equal and entitled to the rights 
of life, liberty, and pursuits of happiness, and 
because of this, we, the duly elected representa- 
tives of the Negro peoples of the world, invok- 
ing the aid of the just and Almighty God, do 
declare all men, women, and children of our 
blood throughout the world free denizens of the 
world and do claim them as free citizens of 
Africa, the motherland of all Negroes. 

“That we believe in the supreme authority 
of our race, in all things racial, that all things 
are created and given to man as a common 
possession, that there should be an equitable 
distribution and apportionment of all such 
things, and in consideration of the fact that as 
a race we are now deprived of those things that 
are morally and legally ours, we believe it 
right that all such things should be acquired 
and held by whatsoever means possible. 

“We believe in the freedom of Africa for the 
Negro peoples of the world, and by the prin- 
ciple of Eutope for the Europeans and Asia for 
the Asiatics, we also demand Africa for the 
Africans at home and abroad. 

_“We believe in the right of self-determina- 
tion. 

“We believe in the inherent right of the 
Negro to possess himself of Africa and that his 
Possession of same shall not be regarded as an 


infringement on any claim or purchase made 
by any race or nation. 

“We strongly condemn the cupidity of those 
nations who by open aggression and secret 
schemes have seized the territories and inex- 
haustible natural wealth of Africa, and we 
place on record our most solemn determination 
to reclaim the treasures and possession of the 
vast continent of our forefathers. 


AGAINST THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


E HEREBY demand that the govern- 

ments of the world recognize our leader 
and his representatives chosen by the race to 
guard the welfare of our people under such gov- 
ernments. 

“We demand that our duly accredited 
representatives be given proper recognition in 
all Leagues, Conferences, Conventions, or 
Courts of International Arbitration wherever 
human rights are discussed. 

“We declare the League of Nations null and 
void so far as the Negro is concerned in that it 
seeks to deprive Negroes of their liberty. 

“We declare for the absolute freedom of the 
seas for all peoples. 

“We demand a free and unfettered com- 
mercial intercourse with all the Negro peoples 
of the world. 

“We believe all men should live in peace one 
with another, but when races and nations pro- 
voke the ire of other races and nations by at- 
tempting to infringe upon their rights, war be- 
comes inevitable, and the attempt in any way 
to free one’s self or protect one’s rights or 
heritage becomes justifiable. 

“We declare that no Negro shall engage 
himself in battle for an alien race without first 
obtaining the consent of the leader of the 
Negro peoples of the world, except in a matter 
of national self-defence. 

“We protest against the practice of drafting 
Negroes and sending them to war with alien 
forces without proper training, and demand in 
all cases that Negro soldiers be given the same 
training as the aliens.” 

Other sections of the document deal with 
the treatment of the Negro in political, educa- 
tional, industrial, and religious fields, the 
dominant note throughout being that the 
Negro must be accorded even-handed treat- 
ment and that henceforth the weight of 
combined Negro opinion and arms if necessary 
will be brought to bear to remedy flagrant evil 
or oppression. 
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Wrapped in all this eloquence and fine 
writing is a most matter-of-fact business prop- 
osition. It is simple and yet it is gigantic. 
Garvey and his co-workers have erected three 
corelated commercial enterprises. These are 
intended as steps on which the Negro may 
climb by his own group effort to somewhere 
near an equal position with the white man. 
And, as individual agencies for the develop- 
ment of the Negro, they stand forth as shining 
achievements of Negro leadership . 


THE TRIANGLE OF NEGRO COMMERCE 


IRST and foremost, Garvey more than a 

year ago brought into being the Black Star 
Line of steamships, capitalized and operated 
by Negroes, and plying Negro freight and 
passenger trade for the Negro’s own pecuniary 
benefit. By this project Garvey did not seek, 
as many of his quick-triggered enemies im- 
mediately declared, to provide the means for a 
general rush of Negroes to Africa in the 
campaign to redeem that continent. Garvey 
knew too well the history of previous enter- 
prises of the kind, such as the African Exodus 
Association just after the Civil War when by 
stock subscription one ship was bought, loaded, 
and sent to sea only to meet with plague, 
death, misery, and in the end, for those who 
survived, bankruptcy. What Garvey wanted 
to do was to organize a trans-oceanic commerce 
system that would touch and benefit the three 
great Negro groups in the world——Africa, the 
West Indies, and America, with the possible 
later inclusion of a fourth, South America. 
Africa, no one needs to be told, is immensely 


rich in raw materials which, despite widening . 


inroads by the nations who hold portions of the 
continent, are still there in immeasurable 
quantities. Garvey believes that the world 
must more and more turn to Africa for oil and 
rubber, copra and cotton, gold and timber, etc. 
As one writer in the cause has said, “A country 
where cotton grows wild, where the rubber vine 
flourishes and vegetation has the luxuriance of 
the tropics, is enough to arouse the enthusiasm 
of the most bored, and much more that of a 
people who regard it with an exile’s profound 
passion.” What Africa needs is skilled labor 
and the competent direction of it. In the 


West Indies there are countless numbers of 
Negroes who produce, on a large scale, sugar, 
coffee, and other staple supplies on their own 
land, but who by reason of alleged discrimina- 
tion or lack of export and trading facilities are 
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forced to either hold down production or stand 
a great loss. In America, the richest of Negro 
countries, there is demand both for African 
raw material and West Indian food products. 
It seemed logical and profitable, as well as 
uplifting for his race, to bring these three fields 
into contact; therefore Garvey’s earliest am- 
bition was to bring the Black Star Line into 
being. 

The first effort to float this enterprise by 
voluntary donations failed, but the plan was 
speedily revised with a capitalization of 
$10,000,000, and 2,000,000 shares at $5 each 
were put out for sale among Negroes. More 
than a million dollars worth had been sold at 
the time the convention closed, and an in- 
tensive selling campaign in every part of the 
world where there is a branch of the U.N. I. A. 
is still in progress. There remains a long road 
to be traveled, but enough money has been 
raised to purchase three steamships, and the 
buying of three more of greater tonnage is 
promised in the near future. The Black Star 
Line to-day owns the Yarmouth, of 1300 tons, 
the Antonio Maceo, of 1100 tons, and the 
Shadyside, a still lighter vessel that is used only 
for local excursion purposes. The Antonio 
Maceo was formerly the ocean going yacht of 
H. H. Rogers. The Yarmouth and the An- 
tonio Maceo are being utilized now in the New 
York-West Indian trade, which to-day of 
course is not heavy, consisting for the most 
part in passenger traffic. It is the intention of 
the directors soon to start the Yarmouth on the 
New York to Africa route, with two of the 
three new vessels to be bought to join her later; 
the Antonio Maceo is to go into the New York- 
West Indian service and the third of the three 
ships to be acquired will be placed on the same 
route. It is the intention to place one of the 
West Indian route vessels in inter-insular 
service, so that one ship will serve the general 
New York-West Indian trade and the other 
attend to freight and passenger traffic among 
the dozen or more ports in the Caribbean. The 
African port is to be Monrovia, the capital of 
Liberia. The three vessels already acquired 
by the line represent an investment of $350,000 
made before the August convention assembled; 
inasmuch as sales of stock during the conven- 
tion netted several hundred thousand dollars it 
is expected that acquisitions to the fleet will be 
made soon. 

The second phase of this general commercial 
programme is found in the Negro Factories 
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Corporation. This organization is undertak- 
ing to find the means with which to start 
Negro business enterprises over America and 
later in the West Indies. Since its formation 
in New York as a part of the general Garvey 
system of development, it has established and 
is operating a hat factory, a large millinery 
store and a steam laundry, while in other 
centres such as Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Baltimore as well as in many smaller cities 
similar commercial undertakings have been 
launched. This organization is capitalized at 
$1,000,000 and had on the market the unsold 
remainder of an issue of two hundred thousand 
$5 shares. The Negro Factories Corporation 
seeks out suitable and remunerative businesses 
in which to interest Negroes, provides the 
executive and technical guidance if desired and 
supplies the capital through the codperative 
fund obtained in the sale of shares. If this and 
its kindred schemes appear to be only the A B 
C of high finance, they serve as the more em- 
phatic criterion of what little the suddenly 
prosperous new Negro of to-day needed to stir 
him into the world of business accomplishment. 
This corporation is reported by its proponents 
as rapidly expanding throughout the area in 
which the general creed of Garveyism has taken 
hold. 
GARVEY’S VISION 


HE parent body, the original Garvey en- 

terprise, is the Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association. This body is concerned with 
the promotion of solidarity among the adherents 
to the empire-building organization. It is, in 
effect, the political complement of the two 
previously described commercial corporations. 
Allied with it is the African Communities of 
the World which is undertaking to develop 
those portions of Africa now held by the blacks 
as well as later to take a hand in those areas 
which they may regain. With this larger and 
more distant field, this joint organization 
points to the convention just held and the 
organization perfected throughout the Negro 
world as its chief accomplishment to date. 
Eventually and in conjunction with the Black 
Star Line its leaders. declare it must grapple 
with the problems of building African rail 
roads, docks, warehouses, factories, educational 
institutions, churches, homes, and all the rest of 
construction that goes with such an enterprise. 
Also, it must find, transport, and regulate the 
supply of skilled American and West Indian 


Negro labor with which portions of the black 
continent is to be modernized. A rather large 
order, it must be admitted, but in the words of 
Garvey, who is not infrequently more practical 
than visionary, “It may take fifty years and 
it may take many fifties, but it will come.” 


ETHIOPIAN OFFICIALDOM 


HEN the entire plan of the project had 

been thoroughly rehearsed in public be- 
fore the convention and after the various 
duties of that assemblage had been completed, 
the body of delegates just prior to the tumultu- 
ous ratification of the constitution held an 
election to determine the slate of officials who 
should, from August 31st, assume control of the 
affairs of this far-flung and ephemeral African 
commonwealth. A perusal of a portion of the 
list of officialdom and the duties given to each, 
affords a general view of the wide scope of this 
organization. In a statement announcing the 
result of the election there runs this sentence, 
“There has been disputed leadership of the 
Negro people in all countries heretofore, but 


.through the effort of this international con- 


vention the problem of leadership has been 
settled once and for all, and all Negroes in all 
parts of the world are asked to obey the rulings 
and advice given by the following dignitaries 
according to the authority vested in them.” 
The statement continues: 


His Highness, Gabriel Johnson, Potentate of the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association and 
African Communities League, was elected world . 
leader and he shall have under his command all the 
Negro peoples of the world. The Potentate’s 
proclamation on all matters pertaining to the race 
shall be respected by all Negroes of the world. His 
Highness, G. O. Marke, was elected Supreme 
Deputy Potentate and ranks second to His Highness 
the Potentate. 

His Excellency, Marcus Garvey, was elected 
Provisional President of Africa and his ruling of all 
things African pertaining to a free and independent 
republic shall be obeyed by all Negroes. 


In this alignment, Potentate Johnson, who 
also is the Mayor of Monrovia, the Liberian 
capital, becomes the “ Pope”’ of the Negro race 
and the head of the super-government, not un- 
like that of the Catholic Church, which shall 
control the general conduct of his race under 
varying conditions throughout the world. The 
idea is, in fact, adapted from the model provided 
by the. Catholic Church, and henceforth the 
capital of Liberia becomes the Vatican of 
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Negrodom. The position—not to say the 
power—of the Potentate is indicated when 
it is explained that, for instance, should 
America become engaged in a war, the Negroes 
of America would be required to await the rul- 
ing of their supreme leader before participating 
and to refuse to shoulder arms should he decide 
that Negroes should stand aloof. A precise 
analogy is to be found in the Pope’s decree in 
the World War that conscription was immoral 
and should be resisted. The Potentate of the 
Negroes is henceforth empowered to enunciate 
the course to be taken by his race in all such 
matters, as well as in political, racial, educa- 
tional and religious issues. 

Garvey’s position requires less gold lace, yet 
the Provisional President of Africa emerged 
from the election with what is obviously the 
heaviest and most noteworthy of the assign- 
ments distributed. Garvey remains in America 
to devote his attention to the triumvirate of un- 
dertakings in each of which he was reélected 
president. 

“His Excellency, Dr. J. W. Eason,” the 
election announcement continued, “was elected. 
leader of the 15,000,000 Negroes of the United 
States and his command shall be obeyed in all 
matters pertaining to the race.” Other offi- 
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R. H. Tobitt, leader of the 
eastern section of the West Indies; John 
Sydney Debourg, leader of the western section 
of the West Indies, and of South and Central 


cials elected were: 


America; Gabriel Emanuel Stewart, high 
chancellor; Wilford Horace Smith, counsel 
general; Dr. T. Wilcom Ellegor, commissioner 
general; Dr. George Alexander McGuire, 
chaplain general; Henrietta Vinton Davis, 
international organizer; Frederick Augustus 
Toote, speaker of the House of Convention; 
and Captain E. L. Gaines, minister of legions. 

On August 31st the convention, which 
transformed itself by name into the House of 
Deputies of the Negro Peoples of the World, 
caused to be read, ratified and sent broadcast 
the record of their deliberations, their selection 
of leadership, and their Declaration of Negro 
Rights and Constitution of Negro Liberty. 
With a final prayer that God might speed the 
redemption of Africa, the restoration of the 
Empire of Ethiopia, the convocation of the 
Black Parliament, the mobilization of the 
Black army, the launching of the Black mer- 
chant marine, the construction of the Black 
navy and, lastly, the establishment of an 


earthly shrine of the Black religion, they ad- _ 


journed and went their way rejoicing. 


WHY AND HOW I BECAME AN AMERICAN 


The First Step in Americanizing Immigrants Is to Understand Why They 
Came Here, What They Expected to Find, and What They Did Find. 
These Articles Are by Immigrants, and They Throw a New Light on 
What America Means to People Who Had to Learn by Experience 


FROM SERB TO AMERICAN 
A TALK WITH MICHAEL PUPIN 


Professor Pupin, of Columbia University, is one of the most distinguished of living physicists, 
and is the inventor of some of the most valuable devices now in use for facilitating both tele- 
phonic and wireless communication.—THE EpiTors. 


OOKING back across what is now almost 
half a century, it is difficult to say 
which was the greater influence in 
making me cut loose from my an- 
cestral surroundings and come to 

America: a boyish. desire for change and ad- 
venture, or a deep sense of political wrong. 
It was a runaway school-boy that passed 





through Castle Garden—the old immigrant 
gateway to America—but a school-boy’ who 
had a burning realization that his people had 
been wronged by their Emperor. 

My ancestors were Serbs. They were of 
that branch of the old race, that in 1690, at 
the invitation of Leopold I, Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, settled north of the 
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Danube in the Province of Banat. Leopold 
granted these Serbs Jand, and guaranteed them 
political and spiritual freedom on condition 
that they would defend Austria against the 
Turks who, then at the height of their power, 
were threatening to sweep through central 
Europe. The Serbs of Banat kept their com- 
pact: they were the unyielding barrier against 
which the Moslem wave of invasion broke. 
More than this, they fought for the Austrian 
Crown against Frederick the Great, against 
Napoleon I, and other powers. In 1866, when 
Austria attempted to prevent the unification 
of Italy, my people, though their sympathy 
was with the Italian fight for liberty, continued 
loyal to their pledge given in 1690 to the Em- 
peror and fought in his armies. I was only 
eight years old at the time but I can remember 
that in our house, on one side of the picture 
of the patron saint, there was a picture of the 
Russian Czar, the head of the Orthodox church, 
and on the other side, a picture of Garibaldi 
in his red shirt and white trousers. We de- 
feated the Italians but were sorry that Gari- 
baldi lost. 

Two years later, the Emperor broke the an- 
cient compact: he turned the Province of Banat 


‘over to the Hungarian Crown, and the Serbs 


became vassals of the Magyar. I can remem- 
ber the indignation in our village of Idvor; but 
what stands out in my memory, just as though 
it had happened yesterday, was my father say- 
ing to me: “The Emperor has betrayed us. 
I will see that you never serve in his army.” 
I had a great respect for my father; to me he 
was an oracle, and his words, “the Emperor 
has betrayed us,’’ made a vivid impression. 
I felt that there must be something rotten in 
Austria when even the Emperor would not keep 
his word. 

When I was thirteen, I was sent to school at 
Prague. I, of course, had heard something of 
America. I read a little about the Civil War 
and formed a vague, boyish idealization of 
America. With the recent act of our Emperor 
for contrast, I thought Lincoln the greatest 
man that ever lived; he had pledged his word 
to save the Union and he-kept it. But the 
only American thing of which I had a real 
knowledge—a cover-to-cover knowledge, so 
to speak—was “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”. To me, 
America was the land of legend and romance, 
and I am afraid that was the real appeal that, 
one day early in March, 1874, made me run 
away from school, to America. I had just 


received my small monthly allowance from 
home. I sold my watch, my books, all my 
clothes except those | wore—and_ skipped, 
a fifteen-year-old adventurer. I reached Ham- 
burg and sailed in the steerage for New York. 
There was no Ellis Island in those days, no 
immigration authorities with troublesome ques- 
tions. I had just five cents in my pocket when 
I stepped ashore at Castle Garden, and | 
promptly invested it in a piece of that great 
American institution—prune pie. That first 
impression of America was very good. 


CASTLE GARDEN 


EOPLE of the older generation will remem- 
ber how housewives and farmers use to go 
to Castle Garden to get a “ greenhorn.” It was 
March when I increased by one the market 
supply of “greenhorns,’ and farmers were 
looking for help for the spring planting. 
A Swiss foreman from a farm in Delaware 
hired me. The Swiss could speak German and 
English; I could speak Serb, Bohemian, a 
very little German, and no English; so we did 
not have a great deal to say to each other dur- ~ 
ing the journey to my new home. 

When we reached the farm, | got my first 
big impression of the difference between 
America and Austria; as I looked at it, the 
farmer and his wife were my master and mis- 
tress. [I was a menial, a servant, but they did 
not let me feel this—they took me in and 
treated me just like a boy. Another thing 
that surprised me was my bed: it was an iron 
bed with springs, and it had clean sheets and 
warm blankets on it. 

The next day I was put to work hauling 
manure. I drove a pair of mules. It was the 
first time I had ever seen a mule and I suppose 
it was the first time those mules had ever seen a 
Serb. On the voyage across the Atlantic, 
my hat had blown off and‘! put on a fez that 
I had in my pocket. I had no money to buy 
another hat; so there I was wearing a Turkish 
fez, driving a team of mules over a Delaware 
farm. 

The farmer had a daughter just about my 
age. She had beautiful yellow hair and pink 
cheeks. I had jet black hair and red cheeks. 
perhaps it was the Turkish fez that interested 
her; she used to come in the evenings and sit 
beside the stove and teach me English. Ina 
month I could talk quite lively. 

Her father and mother treated me very 
kindly. Every one was kinder to the hired boy 
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than people in the old country would have 
been. I soon realized that this was not be- 
cause | was a boy and a stranger. I saw that 
the farmer and his wife treated the hired men 
with respect and kindliness; | saw that in this 
country there was no such thing as master and 
servant in the European sense of the word. 
That realization made a big impression. 

I was very comfortable and nice on that 
farm in Delaware, but before many months | 
said to myself: “I did not come to America to 
be a farmer.’ So | bade good-bye to the 
beautiful yellow hair and to my friends, and 
went to Philadelphia. | had a natural talent 
for drawing and that got me a place with a 
photographer, retouching negatives. From 
there | went to New York; it was the metropo- 
lis, the great centre of American activity. 

I] got a job in a cracker factory in Cortlandt 
Street. My work was to feed a machine which 
stamped out crackers. I soon saw that the 
other workers, boys and girls, were quicker, 
more efficient. And it made me think: “They 
can beat me working with their hands; 
perhaps I can beat them working with my 
brain.” 

Meanwhile, I had learned English so that 
I could read it with comparative ease, though 
I still spoke it very brokenly. | bought the 
Sunday editions of New York newspapers, 
particularly that of the Sun. It was the day 
of the great Charles A. Dana, and the Sunday 
supplements were worthy of the Sun. They 
contained many articles on science that were 
both interesting and authoritative. I can re- 
member articles by Professor Tyndall on light 
and radiant heat, articles on the work of Edison 
who was then trying to develop the phono- 
graph and the electrical motor. These arti- 
cles turned my mind toward science, and | 
resolved to get an education that would qualify 
me to become a scientist. 

{ admired America and | wanted to under- 
stand it: just as | had become interested in 
knowing what made light and heat, so | 
wanted to know what made America. I read 
the speeches of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and 
Lincoln. The Gettysburg speech I knew by 
heart; I was a Serb, but it stirred me to the 


roots. I read the American poets. Bryant 
was my favorite. His “Thanatopsis” I knew 
by heart. 


This reading was correcting my English, but 
I had difficulty in pronunciation. My only 


associates were factory boys and girls; so | went 
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to the theatre—always up in the top gallery, 
sometimes sitting on the floor—and listened 
to the English of Edwin Booth, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, John McCullough. Those were wonder- 
ful nights! 

Bryant was connected with the Evening Post 
when I was working in the cracker factory. 
The newspaper office was only a few blocks 
from the factory; and occasionally, when | 
was taking a walk during the noon hour, | 
saw the great poet. I remember my amaze- 
ment when I saw that he wore no decorations, 
no uniform, no plumes in his hat, as I used to 
see in Austria when a great official of state 
showed up. During those noon hour walks, 
I saw other great Americans—President Hayes, 
William M. Evarts—men who were ruling the 
nation; and they were all dressed simply, just 
like myself. It made a tremendous impression 
on me. You people who were born here can 
not realize what that simplicity, that democ- 
racy in dress means to a man who was born in 
one of the old countries of Europe—or rather, 
what it would mean to him if his mind were not 
poisoned by the vicious, lying propaganda of 
the soap-box agitator and the foreign language 
press. 

At the end of that bitter contest of 1876, | 
stood all day in front of a newspaper office to 
learn if Hayes or Tilden was elected. It was 
raining pitchforks, but a big crowd stood there 
waiting. To me, it was a wonderful sensa- 
tion, that watching for the “returns”; no king, 
no emperor, no czar, just a big crowd waiting 
peacefully, like all the rest of the nation, to 
see whom the majority had said should rule 
the country for the net four years. 

Hayes was declared elected, and the cry of 
fraud was raised; but the American people 
peacefully accepted the result of their election 
machinery. It was a wonderful object les- 
son in the practical working of American 
democracy! 

In this same year I began going to night 
school at Cooper Institute, studying drawing, 
physics, and chemistry. It was also in this 
year that a crew from Columbia College 
won the Henley regatta. I thought that an 
American college that could send a crew to 
England that could beat the English universi- 
ties at their own game on their own river—I 
thought that this must be a pretty good college. 
So I decided that when I could enter a college, 
I would enter Columbia. 

I worked in the cracker factory; I worked in 
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other factories. By the time I was in my 
twenty-first year—nearly six years after I had 
landed at Castle Garden—I had saved $311. 
However meagerly | lived, that would not take 
me very far in a college course. During the 
four years that | was at Columbia | worked at 
various jobs; during the summer vacation after 
the freshman year | mowed hay in the Hack- 
ensack meadows and earned $75 besides my 
board. During the remainder of my college 
course | did considerable coaching of my fellow 
students. 

Early in my freshman year there came a 
thing that marked an epoch in my life. Greek 
was a part of the required courses. Professor 
Merriam was then in charge of the Greek De- 
partment. He was a gentle, noble man. He 
took me up, helped and encouraged me. 
He invited me to his home. His wife was a 
gentle, noble lady. They made me not only 
a guest, a friend—they treated me like a son. 
It was my first intimate glimpse of American 
character, of home life that has been the 
backbone of the country. I learned what 
America was by coming to know real Americans 
and their life at home. More than this, it 
made me feel that I was no longer an utter 
outlander, a Serb among Americans; in one 
real American home | had been taken in, ac- 
cepted. Only the man who has felt himself a 


stranger, an alien in a great country knows 
what a, little social warmth does for his soul. 
Among the students, however, | was still 
unaccepted; | was still the stranger, the for- 
eigner, the fellow who talked with a queer ac- 
cent. In my sophomore year, | took part in 
the “cane rush,” the annual test of strength 
between the two lower classes. I was young 
and husky, and | won the “rush” for my class. 
Then I was raised up on the shoulders of my 
classmates. They cheered and hurrahed. For 
the first time they called me “Michael.” At 
last I felt like one of the boys. For the first 


‘time I could say, “Now I am an American.” 


In the junior year, we were permitted a 
number of elective studies. | selected the 
constitutional history of the United States. 
I then learned those historical steps which 
were fundamental in the development of the 
nation: the Mayflower Compact, the Declara- 
tion of Rights, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution. | then understood the 
Revolutionary War, Webster, Calhoun, Lin- 
coln; all the impressions, the observations, the 
readings, that before had been detached, con- 
fused, now came together into a codrdinated 
whole. | then understood the new theory 
of freedom, the democracy of America. It was 
one of the few great thrills which mortal men 
experience during their lifetime. 


THE LAND WHERE A MAN IS FREE TO WORK 
By KALLE MAKINEN 


HOUGH it is now eleven years since 

| left Finland, my native land, | 

have not as yet taken out my “first 

papers.” During the first six years, 

| had no conscious desire to become a 
citizen; it was my intention to return to Fin- 
land and make my permanent home there. 
Then | made a two months’ visit to my father- 
land. The birth of my conscious desire to 
become an American dates from that visit. 
Even then, it was a thing of slow growth, for 
it is not easy to tear one’s self loose from the old 
memories, the old associations. But I have 
at last made the decision. Perhaps in this 
very deliberateness, in this long weighing of the 
ties of blood and tradition against the oppor- 
tunity and spirit of America, there is something 
that speaks eloquently, since the decision is for 
the latter. 


It has taken me a long time to come to a 
decision; but except for the number of these 
years, my experience is typical of the Finnish 
immigrant. To speak more exactly; it was 
typical before Finland secured its indepen- 
dence; how it is now, I do not know. The 
Finn loves his native land. He comes to 
America to gather money to take home. Many 
who come, return; and of these, many again 
come to America—this time to stay. Dear 
as the fatherland is, America gives what the 
fatherland does not—an equality of oppor- 
tunity, a freedom for effort, a chance to make 
money and progress. These are things that 
bring back the man who has once tasted them. 

I was born and raised on a farm; and my 
father wanted me to be a farmer. But | had 
decided that I was going to become’a profes 
sional man. To do that in Finland, a long 
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and thorough education is necessary. When I 
was seventeen I left home with just thirty 
marks in my pocket and entered college. 
] made the eight years’ course in seven, sup- 
porting myself as a copyist. Then | entered 
the university at Helsingfors. At that time | 
thought that I would become a civil engineer, 
and so | said to myself: “America is the place 
where they do the marvelous things in engineer- 
ing—you will have to go there to finish your 
knowledge.” But the thought was only to 
go, see, and learn. I never thought to ex- 
patriate myself. Finland was always to be my 
country. 

Before long I gave up the idea of becoming 
an engineer, and decided on the ministry, and 
it was toward that profession that | worked 
during my four years in the university. | 
studied English, but it was only as a part of the 
modern language course that | was taking. In 
the same way, I| studied American history. I 
was always greatly interested in Theodore 
Roosevelt. I thought him the greatest man 
in our generation. I said: “If there is a land 
that can produce such a man, there must be 
something more there than we have here.” 
A college friend had gone to America, and he 
wrote me letters saying, “this is a great 
country” and telling me stories of what he was 
seeing. But in spite of all these things, my 
only feeling toward America was one of 
curiosity; I felt no, temptation to make my 
home there. 

When I graduated from the university, I was 
ordained a pastor in the Lutheran Church, the 
state church of Finland. In the next two years 
I held a number of pastorates in various parts 
of the country. Then my friend, who had left 
college to go to America, followed the way of 
so many other Finns, returning to his native 
land. He came to visit me. One day we saw 
in the newspaper an advertisement saying 
that there was a vacancy in the New York 
station of the Finnish Seamen’s Mission 
Society, an organization that has stations in 
seaports all over the world. The appointment 
to the vacancy was to be for three years. Im- 
mediately my friend said: “This is the place 
for you; you are fit for America.” With 
his urging and the idea in my head that it was 
an opportunity to visit America, | telephoned 
asking to be taken in consideration for the 
place, and mailed letters of recommendation, 
my diploma, etc. When the Board passed 
upon the applicants, I got all the votes. 


Meanwhile, I had been appointed clerical 
secretary for the diocese. The bishop was the 
one who had ordained me. I was among 
friends. The salary was good. To a person 
of scholarly tastes, the surroundings were 
delightful. The temptation to stay was very 
big. But finally I said to my wife: “I shall 
take the appointment. We shall go to Am- 
erica. It is only for three years.” 

I shall never forget my first impressions of 
America. Our ship had stopped in the Upper 
Bay, and | saw that long strip of land cov- 
ered with buildings, and some one said: 
“That’s New York.” It was not a good idea 
that | got of it; it looked so much like disorder. 
All around the shores of the harbor, wherever 
the eye turned, there seemed to be disorder. It 
made me feel very melancholy. Unless | 
remained for the three years, | would have 
to pay our passage back to Finland, which | 
could not afford to do. And I said to myself: 
“Oh, if those three years were only past and we 
could go home.” When we landed, it seemed 
the same way—everywhere disorder. When 
I came to my mission, there, too, was disorder. 
I felt very homesick for Finland. 

But soon | saw that here was a big field to 
help my people. I had been sent to New York 
to preach, to do spiritual work—nothing else. 
I preached and I might have half a dozen or 
even fewer listeners in my mission. |! began 
to see that America was a different world from 
the one | had left, that it was more practical. 
Perhaps this was the first subtle influence of 
America upon me. In Finland | very likely 
would have willingly confined myself to preach- 
ing and have accepted philosophically what- 
ever number came to listen to me, the Church 
being a state institution, I would get my salary 
whether people came or not. But in America, 
though my salary would continue just the same, 
I wanted to make my mission a success, | 
wanted to help the men that I had been sent 
to reach, and to accomplish this I was willing to 
subordinate the spiritual to the practical. 

I fixed up a room where the men could 
come to read, to talk, write, or play games. | 
formed a club which we called the “Anchor 
Society.” It met once a- week. Always 
there were sailors from ships that were just in 
from remote corners of the globe. At every 
meeting I had a sailor give a talk. We 
called them lectures. After each “lecture” 
there was general discussion, many of the 
listeners having been to the same port, only 
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not so recently. Occasionally the discussion 
was very lively, for some of the sailors may 
have had a little to drink, and the more lively 
the discussion the more the sailors enjoyed it. 
And they used to sing sailor songs and national 
songs. The old religious songs are very 
beautiful, but you cannot make young men 
sing only them. I said to myself: “Unless 
you let the sailors act like sailors, they will not 
come; and if they do not come, you cannot 
help them at all.” 

The Board in Finland heard how | was con- 
ducting the mission, and it wrote, finding fault, 
saying that I had introduced too much of the 
earthly life, that there must be more of the 
spiritual, that there must be more preaching. 
But I continued as | had been doing, for the 
sailors came to the mission and they were 
supporting it. I believed that that was my 
justification. I had the right to draw money 
from the Board in Finland, but | have not had 
to ask for a single penny. Perhaps that is 
why the Board, though it never ceased re- 
proving me for my methods, did not recall me. 

As the sailors became my friends, | found 
that there were many practical sides to the 
help I could give. Many of the sailors knew no 
English, and so they called on me when they 
needed an interpreter. I often helped when 
they were trying to get places of employment. 
When they had legal papers to send to Finland, 
I would see that they got some one who could 
do it and give fair play. I visited them when 
they were sick in the hospitals—sometimes 
I visited them in prisons also. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


T WAS while I was helping my sailor friends 
in these ways, that I got my first big impres- 
sion of the spirit of America, of the thing that 
makes America different from the old world. 
When I visited the sailors in the hospitals, in 
the prisons, when I went to the police courts 
to help them, I was always treated with the 
courtesy that democracy says every human 
being is entitled to. If | wanted an audience 
with an official, I did not have to wait many 
hours as I would have had to do had | been in 
Finland; there was no delay or ceremony; 
| got an audience right away. 

These practical demonstrations of the spirit 
of democracy made a very deep impression on 
me; but it was an impression that grew slowly 
because it grew out of experience that came at 


different times. The first thing that by itself 


aroused in me a very big feeling toward 
America happened during the first year that 
I was in New York. Finland was then a part 
of the Russian Empire, and so, of course, there 
was no Finnish consul here. Many Finns 
wrote letters to me asking questions that 
ordinarily would go to a consul. One day | 
got a letter from a Helsingfors merchant asking 
where he could buy American motor boats 
and the prices. I did not know anything about 
motor boats. {i decided to ask the Govern- 
ment. So | wrote a letter of inquiry to 
“The Commercial Department, Washington, 
D. C.,” enclosing a stamped and addressed 
envelope. I knew that in Finland you could 
not write to the Government in that way. | 
thought that my letter would go to the waste 
basket. But | said: “Any way, there is no 
harm to send it.” 

But in a few days the mail brought me one 
of those official envelopes that need no stamp. 
It enclosed my stamped envelope and a reply 
saying that my letter had been received and 
duly forwarded to the proper department. 
Then, a few days later, a letter from another 
department saying that my letter had been 
forwarded to it and that motor boat manu- 
facturers had been notified of my desire for 
information. For weeks afterward, cata- 
logues came from all over. 

That made an astounding impression—a 
foreigner writes to a big department of the 
National Government and gets such prompt 
and courteous attention. In Finland, letters 
to the Government must be written on special 
forms, and they go through many bureaus. 
There would be much formality and delay. 
I said to myself: “It is true, here in America 
there really is democracy.” 

So far as | knew then, none of these things 
changed my feeling toward Finland. Many 
times I would be dreaming of the old places, 
of the old friends at home. When my work 
here was done, I was to go back, to live and 
die in Finland. 

Then, suddenly, in 1911, two years after | 
had reached New York, my board asked: “Do 
you want to return to Finland? Answer yes 
or no by cable.” Much of that night, I lay 
awake, thinking. | do not know why, but | 
had a feeling that I ought to stay here. The 
next morning | cabled that | would not return yet. 

Two years later, another society asked me if 
I] wanted to accept a place in Finland. Again 
America held me in the same strange way; | 
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was always dreaming of Finland and yet | 
stayed. 

It was in 1915 that the great day came— 
at last | was going home. But | left my 
furniture, my few little possessions, behind in 
America. If you ask me why, | could not tell 
you. 

Ah! it is a grand feeling when a man who has 
been many. years away from his native land, 
at last returns. 1 can not describe what my 
feeling was when I crossed the border. An- 
other passenger, on the way to Russia, ex- 
claimed: “You are indeed happy; your face 
is really beaming.” 


I RETURN TO AMERICA 


T WAS summer, the time of the midnight sun. 
Finland was very beautiful, just as beautiful 
as I had been dreaming that it was—except 
that everything seemed a little smaller than 
when | left. I went to visit the old places, 
the old friends. It was very delightful. For 
two months | traveled about talking of the 
’ work of our mission society, trying to collect 
money for it. But all the time it felt like a big 
Sunday. Gradually the feeling came to me 
that | must go to some place and start to work 
again. At the end of the two months | sailed 
for America, to take up my work again in the 
“mission. | 

I traveled by way of England, and sailed for 
New York on an American vessel. The night 
we left Liverpool it was dark and stormy, 
and there was danger of torpedoes and sub- 
marines. The sight of the American flag gave 
me a feeling that was a surprise. It made a 
very wonderful feeling to be under the flag 
that said: “Don’t touch me—it will be very 
dangerous.” 

When I was in London | always had the 
feeling that everything was so old—like an old 
man, always decreasing, going down, down, 
down. When I reached America, everything 
seemed young and strong and growing. When 
] stepped ashore in New York, I said to myself: 
“This is the right place for you. This is the 
place to start work.” 

For two more years I worked in the mission. 
Then America entered the war. Many of the 
Finns, sailors and others, did not know how to 
fill out the draft questionnaire. I helped 
hundreds of Finns with these and other papers. 
For two years I worked several hours every day 
at the Russian consulate. I was helping my 
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countrymen in war times and | gladly did it 
without pay. 

In 1919, when Finland was recognized as an 
independent state by the United States, the 
Finnish minister to Washington put me in 
charge of the passport office in New York City. 
I remained in charge of that office until 
September, 1920. 

My experience in this passport work gave me 
a big view of the sentiment of the Finnish immi- 
grant. Very, very many ask for passports to 
return to Finland. This is particularly so in 
the springtime when our native land is very 
beautiful. I would say: “What’s the idea to 
go back to Finland now. Ina short time you 
will want to return to America.” And the 
reply would be: “Don’t say that, pastor. 
I’m going to stay in Finland forever.” But 
they came back—many, many of them. 

Ever since | came to New York, I have 
handled money for Finns, for some who wanted 
to have it deposited here, for others who wanted 
to have it transported to relatives at home. 
For the first eight years it was mostly the sailors 
who asked me to do this for them, but re- 
quests also came from Finns in other occupa- 
tions. The number of these latter has con- 
stantly grown, particularly since my work 
with the questionnaires and the passports. | 
have handled over a million dollars, trans- 
porting the money that was sent to relatives 
at home, through the biggest banking concern 
in Finland. 

The manager of the foreign office of this 
banking concern visited the United States last 
summer. He made a long trip to the Pacific 
Coast and asked me to go with him. Then 


he asked me to take charge of advertisements - 


for the beginning of a banking business here. 
My salary as pastor was small; the board was 
still complaining that my methods at the 
mission were too practical; | had found that | 
could be useful in other ways than as a pastor; 
and my family was growing. So | sent to 
Finland my resignation as pastor of the mis- 
sion. I am nowto become an American busi- 
ness man. 

I like the freedom here. If | am a pastor 
and my private life is all right,,1 am honored; 
if | am a business man and my private life is 
all right, I am honored. In Finland, they 
would not understand a pastor becoming a 
business man; but in America, if a man is able 
to do a thing, he gets a chance to do it. 
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27 ACQUAINTANCE 


LIONS 





Some Hair-Breadth Escapes and the Difficulties of Acquaintance 
With the King of Beasts. The Skill and Daring of Native Hunters 


By CARL E. AKELEY 


OR many thousands of years lions 
have appeared in literature and art as 
savage and ferocious animals. For 
about that length of time man 
has been attacking lions and when 

the lions fought back man has set down this 
‘judgment against them. At the same time, 
with the criticism of his savagery, man has 
put in all his records testimony to the courage, 
strength, and fighting qualities of what has 
been called through the ages the King of 
Beasts. 

The lion’s savagery is very much the same 
as man’s—that is, he kills other animals for 
food, and not having developed any special- 
ized industries like the packers, each lion kills 
for himself. His day’s work instead of getting 
money to buy food, consists chiefly in getting 
food, and he goes about it something in this 
About dusk he comes out from his 


manner. 
- Testing place, yawns, stretches, and looks about 
for something to eat. In East Africa his 


favorite diet is zebra, but he likes any of the 
game animals and he prefers the larger animals 
to the smaller antelope because the larger 
- ones are easier to catch. His intention is to 
get his food the easiest and quickest way. He 
goes out on the plains and by scent, sight, and 
hearing locates a herd of zebra, for example. 
He then gets down wind from what he hopes 
will be his next meal and stalks to within rush- 
ing distance. He can outrun a zebra for a 
short distance, and when within striking dis- 
tance he makes a sudden dash. I think that 


the zebra is thrown by the lion’s spring and 
then killed by a bite in the back of the neck, 
but this impression is from deduction and not 
from observation. 


I have seen a lot of animals 


that lions had killed but | never saw a lion in 
the act of killing. In fact, the methods which 
lions use in hunting are not known in detail 
from observation, for not enough instances 
have ever been witnessed and recorded to 
make the basis for any general statement which 
could be considered scientifically accurate. 
When he has captured his animal the lion will 
eat and then lie near it perhaps all night, per- 
haps all the next day, if he is not disturbed, 
eating as he desires. If he leaves his supplies 
the jackals, hyenas, and vultures will clean 
it up immediately, and as the lion kills for food, 
and not for sport or the pleasure of killing, he is 
content with one kill as long as the meat lasts. 
Lion hunters are not agreed about how much 
lions depend on sight, on sound, and on smell. 
It is not altogether easy to tell how soon they 
know the presence of man or of other animals, 
for they do not always show what they know. 
For instance, | once had the startling experience 
of getting within three feet of a lioness before 
she moved. She, of course, knew | was there 
long before | got that close, and yet until | 
almost stepped on her she made no sign. 
There is, however, no question that the lion 
has a sharp, far sight in the daytime, and 
from the size of the pupil and his nocturnal 
habits of hunting | think he has unusually 
keen sight at night. | have never seen any 
indication that a lion has the keen smell of a 
dog or any animal that hunts by scent, nor 
have | ever seen anything to make me believe 
that they have any abnormal sense of hearing. 
While many things about the lion’s habits 
are controversial | think that practically every- 
one who has had experience with them. will 
agree that they are not savage in the sense 
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of killing for the mere sake of killing. There 
are a few isolated cases which seem to conflict 
with this statement, but the great mass of 
testimony confirms it. There was a seeming 
exception to this rule which happened to an 
English traveler and his wife in Somaliland. 
They were intent on getting a lion by “bait- 
ing’’—that is, they killed an animal and left 
it as bait for the lions while they hid in a 
thorn boma which they built near by. There 
was only ‘a small hole in the boma through 
which to watch and shoot. They stationed 
a black boy at this hole to watch while they 
slept. They awoke to find that a lion had 
stuck his head into the hole and killed the 
black boy—bitten his head clean off, so the 
local story goes. However, no one knows why 
the lion killed the boy in this case for, of the 
three possible witnesses, two were asleep and 
the third dead. 


MAN-EATERS 


T IS possible of course that the lion delib- 

erately attacked the boma without provo- 
cation, but it seems unlikely, for lions are driven 
to these extremities chiefly by hunger; and in 
this case the lion could have satisfied his hunger 
by the bait that had been laid out for him. 
The usual man-eater is an old lion who in the 
season of scattered game finds it impossible 
with his failing strength and speed to catch 
’ animals for food. To keep from starving he 
attacks the native flocks and herds, or the 
natives themselves. The most famous man- 
eaters, the lions of Tsavo which spread such 
terror as almost to stop construction on a part 
of the Uganda railway, were, indeed, an excep- 
tion to the rule. Colonel Patterson, whose 
classic account of them is one of the great 
animal stories of the world, accounted for these 
young, vigorous animals becoming man-eaters 
because some of the coolie workers who died 
were put in the bush unburied and the lions 
had acquired a taste for human flesh by eating 
these bodies. After this taste was acquired 
these lions hunted men just as the ordinary 
lion hunted zebras. They made a regular 
business of it. It was their daily fare and they 
took a terrible toll before they were finally 
killed. But these lions were killing for food 
just as if they were killing zebras. 

Even when forced to fight, the lion is not 
vindictive. If an elephant gets a man he is 
likely to trample on his victim and mutilate 
him even after he is dead. I have never 
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known of lions doing this. 
as soon as their adversary is dead, often as soon 
as he is quiet, they will leave him alone. 
The game animals on which the lions are accus- 
tomed to feed corroborate this characteristic. 
They know that the lion kills for food at 
night and they likewise know that he kills 
only for food, so in the day time they do not 
bother about lions particularly. I have seen 
lions trot through a herd of game within easy 
striking distance of many of the animals with- 
out causing any disturbance. 

So far as I know, except for the compar- 
atively few man eaters, lions arc never the 
aggressors. More than that, they prefer to 
get out of the way of man rather than fight 
him, and they will put up with a good deal of 
disturbance and inconvenience and even pain 
before they will fight. But once decided to 
fight they will fight with an amazing courage 
even if there are plenty of opportunities to 
escape. 

I had an experience which showed both 
these aspects of a lion’s nature. Frederick 
M. Stephenson, John T. McCutcheon, the 
cartoonist, Mrs. Akeley, and I were hunting 
lions. I had a moving picture camera and 
the others were armed with guns. One day 
the natives rounded up a lioness in a patch of 
uncommonly tall, thick grass. The beaters 
hesitated to go in after her, so I took a gun 
and McCutcheon and | joined the porters, 
leaving Stephenson and Mrs. Akeley outside. 
The grass was so thick that we had to take 
our rifles in both hands and push the grass 
down in front of us and then walk on it. We 
had made some progress in this manner 
when suddenly, as we were pushing down the 
grass, it was thrown violently back jerking our 
rifles up and almost throwing us over. It 
was the lioness. We had pressed the grass 
down right on her back. Yet despite this 
intrusion she made off and did not attack us. 

As she went out of the grass into the open, 
Stephenson shot at her and missed. Some of 
the boys rode after her on horseback and 
rounded her up in another patch of cover. 
By this time, however, her patience had run 
out. She could have run some more had she 
wanted to, but she didn’t want to. When 
Stephenson approached the cover with his gun 
boys she took the initiative and charged. His 
first shot stopped her a second, but she came 
on again. His second shot killed her. 

My first black-maned lion showed the same 


On the other hand, ° 
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He, too, preferred peace to 
war, although I originally disturbed him with 
his kill, but finally, when he declared war, 
although he was badly wounded, he preferred 
to charge two white men and thirty natives 
rather than try to escape. 

I had gone up on the Mau Plateau to shoot 
topi. The plateau is about 8,000 feet above 
sea level there and | didn’t expect to find any 
lions. One day I discovered two topi in a 
little valley between two gentle rises. | was 
crawling up to the top of one of the rises over- 
looking the valley to get a shot when | noticed 
some movement in the grass on the slope 
opposite. I thought it was another fopz. As 
I raised myself a little to shoot I noticed that 
the original pair that I was hunting were gazing 
with fixed attention toward the movement on 
the far hillside. I looked again and saw an 
old lion get up and walk to the top of the 
hill, turn round facing me, and lie down to 
watch the valley from his side as | was watch- 
ing it from mine. We were about 400 yards 
from each other. In the valley between were 
the topi, and also | noticed a dead zebra. 
Evidently I had disturbed him at his previous 
night’s kill. My pony and gun boys were 
some distance behind and | had only one car- 
tridge left in my double barreled cordite rifle. 
Under these conditions | reluctantly decided to 
go back for proper equipment. My reluctance 
was not merely at losing a lion but at losing 
that particular lion, for he had a great black 
mane and no one had killed a black-maned lion 
in that part of Africa. 

By the time | got back with my cartridges 
and the gun boys, he had disappeared. We 
began beating about to see if we could find him 
or his trail, but without success. We did, 
however, find the remains of several kills, 
which led me to think that this single old 
fellow had found the neighborhood good hunt- 
ing, and was making a more or less prolonged 
stay. Under the circumstances | felt it wise to 
go to camp and get my companion, Shaw Ken- 
nedy, and our thirty beaters to hunt him out 
the next day. 

Before going, however, I planned a cam- 
paign. Not far from where the lion had been, 
a ravine began, which ran some distance and 
ended in a thick piece of forest. The sides 
of the ravine were covered with clumps of 
thick bush. Into one of these I felt sure the 


lion had retreated. Unless closely pushed he 
would not go into the forest. My plan was to 


enter the ravine the next day at the forest end 
so that he could not escape to safety among the 
trees, and drive up the ravine to force him out 
into the open. 


KILLING THE BLACK-MANED LION 


HEN we got to the edge of the forest 

the next morning Kennedy and I drew 
lots for the choice of position. He won and 
chose the upper end of the ravine toward 
which we were to drive, while I was to follow up 
behind the beaters to get him if he broke back. 
Of course we were not sure that our quarry 
was even in the neighborhood but I had great 
hopes of everything except getting this first 
black-maned specimen myself, for Kennedy’s 
position made it almost certain that he would 
get the animal if any onedid. The first patch . 
of bush that the beaters tackled was about 100 
yards long and 150 yards wide. As they set 
up their usual racket before entering | thought 
I heard a lion’s grunt, but as nothing more 
developed | concluded it had been merely some 
of the boys. This patch of bush was a mass 
of nettles, briers, and thorns, and made ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable going. The porters 
were making very slow progress, so | went in 
to encourage them. However, by the time 
we were half way through | was so scratched 
and torn that I quit and went out toward the 
bottom of the ravine. The briers had some- 
what cooled my faith in the theory that the 
lion was in the ravine. I sat down on an 
ant-hill where I had a fair view. Kennedy 
fired and | looked quickly. The lion which 
had come out in front of Kennedy had turned 
and was running down across the ravine and 
up the other side. | had a good shot at him 
and the bullet knocked him over. However, 
he got up and went into a clump of bush. 
This clump just filled a kind of pot hole 
about fifty yards in diameter. Kennedy 
watched one side and | the other so that we 
had every avenue of escape covered. The 
beaters then began throwing stones and sticks 
into the bush. There was no response. He 
might be dead or he might be lying close. 
We wanted to know, but no one wanted to 
know sufficiently to crawl in and see. Finally 
Dudo, my gun bearer, suggested that we light 
a fire and make some firebrands. We busied 
ourselves with this. In the meanwhile there 
was no response from the lion. When the 
firebrands were ready Dudo asked leave to 
throw the first one for he maintained that he 
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knew where the lion was. Dudo threw and 
as his firebrand disappeared in the brush there 
was a roar and a shaking of the bushes that 
told exactly where the beast was hidden. A 
shower of firebrands followed but with no re- 
sponse. Then the boys threw rocks. But 
nothing resulted. By this time Kennedy had 
joined the crowd. All the beaters and both 
of us were grouped on one side of the pot hole. 
Dudo now took a small bore rifle and fired, 
not in an effort to kill the lion but to move him. 
It succeeded and he moved, not away from 
us but toward us. The way of retreat was 
open but he didn’t take it. Dudo fired again, 
and again the bushes moved toward us. 
Finally the old fellow was so close to the edge 
of the brush that while we couldn’t see him he 
undoubtedly could see us. He stood looking 
out on thirty black men and two white men 
in front of a great fire—a crowd of his enemies. 
The path was not blocked in any other direc- 
tion. He looked us over carefully for fully 
five minutes and then of his own volition, with 
a great roar, he charged out of the brush and 
up from the pot hole. Half way up the slope 
the fatal bullet hit him. He was killed charg- 
ing his enemies and without thought of retreat 
—the first black-maned lion ever shot in British 
East Africa. 

He was old and had been through various 
vicissitudes. At one time he had had a leg 
broken but it had healed perfectly. The tip 
of his tail was gone also. But for all that he 
was a great specimen. 

These two instances are fair examples of the 
usual method of hunting lions in British East 
Africa. Riding after them on_ horseback 
might be considered: a different method than 
the beating, but as a matter of fact, the two 
merge into each other. When beating, the 
lion hunter usually rides until he actually 
reaches the lion’s cover, and if he should run 
on to a lion in the open he would ride after it 
until the superior speed of the horse over any 
fair distance forces the lion to stop and lie 
down at bay. And, likewise, if one is riding 
after lions and the lion gets into cover, the game 
is up unless there are beaters to get him out. 

Paul Rainey introduced an added element to 
the horseback method of lion hunting when he 
imported his lion hounds. | call them lion 
hounds for they chased lions—that is the only 
thing the pack had in common. It included 
curs, collies, airedales, bear hounds from the 
South, and almost every other kind of canine. 
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When Rainey and the hounds appeared, the - 


Governor of East Africa remarked that the 
lions were going to get some good dog meat. 
But within a couple of years “hounding lions” 
was stopped because the lions fell too easy a 
prey to the hounds and hunters. When 
Rainey took his hounds there, no one was cer- 
tain how the lions would act, and it was a 
sporting thing totry. But it soon developed— 
and Rainey, who is a thorough sportsman, 
was one of the first to see it—that the hounds 
kept the lion so busy once he was brought to 
bay that the hunter could approach and take 
as many shots as necessary with almost per- 
fect immunity from a charge. It is not quite 
accurate to say that Rainey introduced the 
practise of hunting lions with dogs. -Foa, 
the French traveler, speaks of the practice 
ten years before Rainey went to Africa. He 
even tried to organize a pack. But his pack 
failed. But the principle of having dogs keep 
the lions so busy that they would not. charge, 
he described completely. 

Besides these daylight methods of hunting, 
it was a common practice to hunt lions at 
night by baiting—that is, to kill an animal and 
hide near it in the hope that a lion would come 
to eat, and then shoot him. There is not 
much danger in this, for the thorn bomas, or 
hiding places, are a good protection, and the 
lion would not be likely to attack any one un- 
less he was shot at or molested. There is, of 
course, the instance of the black man killed in 
the boma in Somaliland, but that event is the 
exception. 

As a method of killing lions, night baiting 
is not very sportsmanlike, but as a method of 
photographing, it is not only legitimate but 


it has produced by far the best lion pictures - 


ever made in Africa—especially those of 
Schilling and A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Rainey 
and Buffalo Jones got some remarkable moving 
pictures of hunting lions with dogs but the 
total number of all pictures of live lions ever 
taken is still in keeping with the small amount 
of detailed and accurate knowledge of lions’ 
habits which we have. To my mind the finest 
lion hunting picture ever taken was_ brought 
back by Lady Grace McKenzie. Her operator 
got a moving picture of a wounded lion charg- 
ing. It shows the lion’s rush from the bush 
at Lady McKenzie and her companion—a 
white man. It shows the man turn and run, 
and the lion rush right by Lady McKenzie after 
him. There the picture ends. 
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A LION SPEARED BY THE NATIVES 


Completely surrounded the lion faces an enemy in every direction. As the 
natives draw closer they throw their spears, and the animal is quickly killed 


But neither beating, baiting, nor hounding 
is the really sportsmanlike method of hunting 
lions—it is spearing, and to do this it takes 
a black man. 

One time in Uganda, after I had been under 
a considerable strain while elephant hunting, 
| decided that I needed a rest and a change. | 
set out for the Vasin Gishu Plateau where | got 
togetherone hundred Nandi spearmen. We had 
no difficulty in getting volunteers, for they 
Were to be paid and fed for playing the game 
they loved. During the first half day out from 
the Government station where we gathered our 
force together, the alarm of lion was sounded. 
We were approaching a patch of bush. The 
Sspearmen entered the bush from all sides. | 
placed my motion picture camera at a point of 
vantage. The idea was to drive the lion out in 


front of the camera and have the spearmen at 
that point spear him. Above the din of the 
spearmen in the bush I finally heard the angry 
growl of a leopard. There was great excite- 
ment in the bush for a few seconds. Then 
three of the boys came out of the bush. The 
middle boy of the three was being carried and 
his scalp was hanging down over his face. Be- 
hind this trio came a group carrying the dead 
leopard, later when his skin was stretched it 
showed sixty spear holes in it. 

I promptly took the wounded boy under the 
shade of a mimosa tree, shaved him, and sewed 
his scalp back into place and cared for his 
other wounds. He showed little interest in the 
proceedings beyond asking a question of the 
other black boys about what | was doing. Seem- 
ingly the whole operation was over before he 


THE MOVING PICTURE CAMERA IN THE FIELD 


Mr. Akeley’s attempts at filming the native method of lion hunting were handicapped by the heavy 
camera. He has now developed a lighter machine with which he hopes to attain better results 

















MR. AKELEY’S COMPANY OF SPEARMEN 
These men, armed with their spears and shields, unhesitatingly surround and attack lions and leopards. On one occasion, 
after five lions had been surrounded by this group, one man was found lying on the ground, protecting hiniself with his 
shield, his leg bitten, but with a lion, which he killed without help, dead beside him 
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SPEARMEN SURROUNDING A LION 


Once the lion is located, the native spearmen carefully cover every avenue of escape and then close in. Although armed 
only with shield and spear they are fearless in their attack, and lions are sometimes killed single-handed by the natives 


recovered from the shock of his mauling. The 
next morning when | sent him home he was 
much troubled. He said that he had not 
committed any offence and he did not see why 
he had to be sent home. His wounds did not 
seem to trouble him nor dampen the ardor of 
the others in the slightest. 

We went on a week. One day just as we 
were making camp near a waterfall, an alarm 
was sounded near the forest. One of the boys 
had seen a lion. His whereabouts was dis- 
covered after much beating back and forth. | 
got my camera ready as before at the place 
the boys thought the fight would take place, 
but the lion did not do his part. He broke 
in a different direction and another bunch of 
spearmen got him two hundred yards away. 
It was so exasperating to have something pre- 
vent this most exciting of all movie pho- 
tography from succeeding that I almost failed 
to appreciate the courage and skill of the 
spearmen. 

A few days later, soon after our start in the 
morning, Mrs. Akeley and | were riding ahead 


of the procession when we met several lions 
coming out of the grass and bush near a small 
stream. The spearmen immediately surrounded 
the bush into which the lions plunged. The 
lions tried to escape but in whatever direc- 
tion any lion tried to go a spearman bobbed 
up out of the grass in front of him. That 
is a simple statement, but to jump up in front 
of a lion or three lions with nothing but a 
spear and shield as protection is a thing not to 
be taken lightly. As the lions sought one es- 
cape after another, and found them closed they 
fought it out. There was about ten minutes 
of pandemonium. Then we took stock. Three 
dead lions gathered together in a pile; pretty 
authentic reports that two others escaped—and 
not a picture. 

At the next spearing, however, | did get two 
pictures. We were riding along early in 
the morning through a rough bush country. 
All at once I heard a lion grunt. The gun boy 
held up his hand as a signal to stop. The 
camera was rushed forward to the bank of a 
little ravine, but before it was assembled ready 
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for the operation, a lioness came up within 
ten feet of the camera, turned to the left and 
then ran back by the same route. The boys 
waved to me to come down twenty-five yards. 
There, from a little knoll, we got the first 
movie record of lion spearing. A young full- 
grown lion was at bay in tall grass at the bot- 
tom of the ravine. The camera trained on the 
place caught the first spear thrown. The 
first one was followed by a shower of spears 
and a few seconds later the boys rushed in 
and got their spears. It was all over quicker 
than it takes to tell it. In the film not only 
do the falling spears 
show but also the 
movement of the lion 
in the grass, but the 
cover and a dark day 
made any part of the 
film impossible to use 
as a still picture. 
Hardly had | finished 
turning the handle on 
this scene when I was 
called off twenty-five 
yards to another lion 
at bay. He was held 
for the camera and a 
similar record of this 
one was made. Inthe 
meantime a lone spearman making desperate 
effort to get into the show stumbled on an old 
lioness. They fought it out, man and beast 
together. When we discovered him he was on 
his back protecting himself with his shield, a 
single bite in his leg and the lioness dying 
beside him. He had killed a lioness practically 
alone, which entitled him to wear a lion’s skin 
head-dress. . 

On this trip of twenty days we had three 
occasions in which the spearmen rounded up 
five lions in a bunch and each time they got 
three of the five. Altogether we got ten lions 
and five leopards. One boy was mauled: by a 
leopard, another was bitten on the leg by the 
lion. These were the only injuries to the men. 
Not a shot was fired during the twenty days. 
Our last encounter involved five old lions, 
three of which were speared, and three cubs 
captured alive—but no pictures. It happened 
like this: 

Three lions going up a slope, signal given, 
pandemonium turned loose. Movements of 
men looked as if the lions had gone over the 
hill beyond to a dry stream bed. With the 





A clay model of a group of native spearmen. One 
native wears a lion skin head-dress showing that 2 a 
he has killed a lion single-handed adjust. | got it finally 
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heavy camera | ran down the foot of the hill 
when I was called back and had to run back to 
the top of the hill where the lion was at bay. 
He might have been held indefinitely there 
in the open sunlight—a wonderful chance 
for a picture. But in spite of long teaching, 
of threats, promises, and urging, the boys’ ex- 
citement overcame them. The spears began 
to fly before the camera was ready. As | was 
adjusting the camera the lion was speared in 
full view in the open sunlight. A camera man 
never had such a chance before, but it was lost 
because the camera was slow. After the plan- 
ning, the care, the 
work—the luck to 
have it go like this was 
too much and my in- 
stinct was to grab my 
gunand shoot the man 
who threw the first 
spear. I think it was 
the most heartbreak- 
ing failure | ever had. 
I intended never to 
have another and from 
that minute I began 
working on a camera 
that takes no time to 





but that one mo- 
ment of poignant disappointment cost me 
many months of toil. 

Here is the way I see this lion spearing. A 
naked savage gets iron ore, then he gets fire 
from two sticks, and then charcoal. Then he 
makes a retort of clay in which he smelts the 
iron ore. With a hunk of granite for an anvil 
and another for a hammer he rough forges the 
spear. With soft iron hammers forged in a 
similar way he finishes the spear which is — 
finally sharpened on native stones. With this 
equipment he starts out to kill the lion that 
has been preying on his flocks or herds. He 
takes a great pride in the achievement, for he 
will make from the mane a head-dress which 
his exploit entitles him to wear. Of course 
this does not happen just this way now, but 
the Nandi’s spearmen speared lions with the 
arms they made before the white men came. 
It is a fair contest between man and beast. 
And the courage and skill of these men are 
wonderful. 

Paul Rainey had a ranch on the west shores 
of Lake Naivasha. One morning his boys 
reported to him that a lion had invaded the 
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kraal the night before. He set out on horse- 
back with a few of his dogs and two Masai 
herd boys with their spears. The dogs soon 
took up the spoor of the lion and brought him 
to bay under an acacia tree on the grassy plain. 
The sun had just risen above the hills on the 
other side of the lake. The long shadows of 
the table top acacias lay across the plain, the 
lion underneath in full sunlight. Rainey jumped 
off his horse, threw the reins over a bush, and 
grabbed his rifle from its boot. He then saw 
the two Masai boys run on toward the lion. As 
they approached the lion one threw his spear 
and missed. They were between him and the 
lion, and he could not shoot. The boys stood 
stock still till the lion was in mid-air in his final 
spring, when the one with the spear stepped 
to one side and thrust his spear into the lion’s 
neck killing 
him instantly. 
He fell at their 


boy withdrew 
the spear and 
carefully wiped 
the blood off on 
the corner of 
his breechcloth 
he remarked to 
Rainey: 

“You see, Master, it is work for a child.”’ 

That is how the Masai figured it. But I - 
never have felt so. The first wild lion I ever 
saw scared me almost to death, and a good 
many of them have scared me since. The first 
lions that | saw were in Somaliland. 

An oryx hunt had just come toa close. We 
were about to mount our ponies when one of 
the black boys pointed. There were three 
lions walking quietly across a patch of hard, dry 
sand. They were perhaps a hundred yards 
away. They looked as big as oxen to me. 
I had never before seen a lion outside of a 
cage. We turned our ponies over to the So- 
mali gun boys who galloped after them to 
round them up. My next view of the lions 
was when the beaters had gone in to drive them 
out of a bit of jungle. A roar came from im- 
mediately in front of me and | saw a lioness 
in mid-air as high as my head springing, thank 
Heaven, diagonally away from me. But she 
saw me as she sprang and landed facing me. 
As I fired, a lion jumped over her back, which 
so disconcerted me that my shot only wounded 
her. This lion disconcerted her, too, for she fol- 





A clay model of lions attacking the native spear- 
men. This group and the one on the opposite 
page are intended for the proposed African Hail 


lowed him. Two more shots at her and she 
disappeared in another clump of cover with the 
lions. In our efforts to drive them out of this 
cover we finally set it on fire. The two lions 
rushed out and escaped us. The lioness, 
more seriously wounded than | thought, never 
came. _ | had failed to get a lion but | felt satis- 
fied none the less, because the lions had likewise 
failed to get me. That one moment in that day, 
when | saw the lioness in the air, I’ll never for- 
get for | realized that death was but an instant 
away. 

From that time until now I| have seen a great 
many lions, shot some and handled nearly fifty 
specimens, so that | have made a fairly ex-’ 
tended study of the measurements and anat- 
omy of the king of beasts. I have tried also 
to study his living characteristics and habits, 
but that is much more 
difficult. After all, per- 
haps the most impressive 
thing about a lion is his 
fore leg. The more you 
knowof elephants the more 
you regard the elephant’s 
trunk. The more you 
know of lions, the more you 
respect the lion’s fore leg 
and the great padded and 
clawed weapon at the end 
of it. It is perhaps the best token of the animal’s 
strength. It is probably two or three times 
as powerful in proportion to weight as the 
arm of a man. He can kill a man with one 
blow of his paw. His other weapon, his jaw, 
is strong enough to break a zebra’s neck at 
one bite. These are a rather rough measure 
of an animal’s strength, but they give some 
idea of it. 

There is a record which says that a lion has 
dragged an African buffalofifty yards. A buffalo 
weighs at least three times as much as a lion. 
] have never had evidence of this much “ pull- 
ing power’ but I have known of many in- 
stances of lions dragging zebras that far, and 
the zebras weigh nearly twice as much as the 
lions do. 

Another test of a lion’s strength is his ability 
to stand punishment. I have seen a lion 
which charged with seven lead bullets from 
an old 577 Express rifle through his shoulder, 
and only finally succumbed to the eighth bullet 
in his head. 

L. J. Tarleton, one of the best shots that has 
ever hunted game in Africa, told me once, 
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MR. AKELEY AND A DEAD LIONESS 


While as many as sixteen lions have been seen together, Mr. Akeley never saw more than 
eight ina group. This lioness was one of eight that Mr. Akeley and his party came across 


when we were both recuperating-from sickness, 
that he was going to quit shooting lions. What 
had brought him to this conclusion was an 
experience which he had just had with a charg- 
ing lioness. He had hit her three times in the 
chest. She finally died touching his feet. 
When he examined her, all three bullets were 
within a three inch radius and every one should 
have been fatal. Yet she had almost reached 
him despite his fast and accurate shooting. 

These instances are exceptions, but often 
in African hunting, the exceptions are about as 
common as the rule and one exception may be 
enough to end the story. 

About the nearest approach to getting 
mauled | ever had from a lion came from this 
same capacity of a lion to carry lead, and to my 
own carelessness. I had seen a lion standing 
some little distance away from me clearly in 
view, and had shot him. The bullet knocked 
him down and, as | thought, hurt him badly. 
After a while he got up and came my way. 
When about forty yards away he gave me an- 
other clear shot. So without reloading the 


first barrel of my double barreled rifle I fired 
the second. I hit him again but not with the 
desired result. He charged. There | was 
with an empty gun to meet the charge of a 
wounded lion, and with no one else, not even a 
gun boy, near. All the rules of lion hunting 
say that you must meet a charge without mov- 
ing. But all the promptings of instinct were 
to move, and | moved. | slipped to one side 
behind a clump of high grass as fast as | could, 
endeavoring meanwhile to reload. A few sec- 
onds after [| had left the spot where | should 
have stood, the lion’s spring landed him directly 
on it. He had had to come through a little 
depression and this and the long grass had ob- 
scured his sight so he had not seen me move. 
But as he landed he saw me, and instead of 
stopping, merely hesitated and then sprang 
again, but not at me. He dived into some 
thick brush right ahead of him. It was too 
thick to follow and I let him go. In the mix-up 
my Syce had become so completely frightened 
that he had jumped into the river, so he was 
quite unable to tell whether the lion had gotten 
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A MASAI SPEARMAN 


hese natives, by the crudest methods, mine iron ore, smelt it in tiny clay furnaces, and with rocks for anvil and 
hammer, forge it into these long-bladed spears, with which they attack the wild animals that prey upon their flocks 


my pony or the pony had run away. After a 
certain amount of fruitless searching | walked 
the ten miles back to camp. 

The usual movement of a lion is a walk or a 
kind of fox trot. At speed he will still continue 
to trot except at maximum effort, when he 
gallops. 

Lions do not usually have any habitation; but 
occasionally they live in caves. When I say 
live, | do not mean that they inhabit it continu- 
ously. They roam about, following the move- 
ments of the game. If they happen to be work- 
ing in a country where there is a cave, they will 
use it while in the neighborhood. But a given 
band of lions usually stays in one place only a 
short time. The phrase “band of lions” is 
perhaps not very accurate. Lions go in all 
kinds of combinations of numbers. There is a 
cave on the MacMillan ranch near Nairobi 
from which: sixteen lions have been seen to 
come. Personally I have never seen more 
than eight lions together, but I have seen 
almost all combinations of numbers, ages, and 
sexes below that number. Lions are more 


often in twos, threes, or fours than in other 
combinations. 

But although | know that lions are accus- 
tomed to roam after game, one of the most 
interesting lion encounters | ever had came 
from acting on exactly the opposite theory 

There is a place where a little stream flows 
into the Theba River, where, in 1906, I was 
looking for buffalo and heard the snarling of 
two lions. We stopped the buffalo hunt mo- 
mentarily to locate the lions. We started at 
the river bank to drive up the small stream 
toward the higher land and the open. The 
beaters began their work with their usual 
noises, which | checked as soon as possible for 
fear that the lions would go out too far ahead of 
us to: get a shot. I instructed the beaters to 
go up the little stream with the cover along 
its banks throwing stones in ahead of them. 
But my precautions were too late. They had 
hardly started to work when | noticed on the 
hills a lion and a lioness—one going to the 
left and the other to the right. They were in 
the open. The lion disappeared over the crest 
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of the first hill. I had a theory that he would 
lie down on the top of that crest and watch us. 
I accordingly left part of the men in sight 
while I, with a few others, approached the hill 
under cover. | finally succeeded in getting to 
a point behind a pile of rocks. Motioning the 
men to stay quiet and keep back, when | care- 
fully poked my head up | saw the old fellow as 
he lay looking toward me about seventy-five 
yards away. | drew back and then to my dis- 
gust one of my companions raised up in full 
view of the lion, who made off unscathed by the 
hurried shots | fired at him. This lion stayed 
constantly in my mind. 

Three years later | was camped on the Tana 
River with Mrs. Akeley, John McCutcheon, 
and Fred Stephenson. When we decided 
to march from the Tana to the Theba | told the 
crowd that I was going by the spot where | 
had lost the big lion three years before. | had 
a “hunch” that he would still be there—or 
perhaps be revisiting the spot as | was. Any- 
way, the feeling was strong enough to make me 


go. Stephenson went off on an independent 
hunt. The others with the safari came with 
me. We loitered along photographing rhino- 


ceroses until we came in sight of my spot— 
the place where the little stream emptied into 
the Theba. I noticed that Stephenson was 


coming toward us and about to cross the little’ 


I remarked, “Fred is going to drive 
I then felt 


stream. 
our lions out and never know it.” 


a little foolish but nevertheless watched him _ 
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go through my pet lion bed. Only a few min- 
utes later McCutcheon pointed toward the 
upper end of the stream and said: 

“What is that?” 

“My pair of lions,” I answered. 

They were going up the hill exactly as the, 
had three years before except this time they 
did not separate. We watched them to the 
top of the hill. We started out to head them 
‘off. As we reached the top of the hill, to one 
side of where they had gone when we heard a 
lion grunt behind us. There, about a hundred 
and twenty-five yards away, were the lion and 
lioness apparently in a very nasty humor. 
We all crouched down, and as we did so the 
lions raised up to see us. | said to Mrs. Akeley: 

“Shoot whenever you are ready.” 

I was pretty nervous, for a couple of mad 
lions in the grass make a very bad-outlook. 

She fired and missed clean. The lioness be- 
gan lashing her flanks. Mrs. Akeley fired 
again. The lion fell dead with a bullet through 
his brain. 

McCutcheon and I urged each other to shoot 
the lioness, who, in the meantime, bolted and 
got away. I have handled nearly fifty lions, but 
this one that Mrs. Akeley killed was the largest 
of all and he had a good yellow mane. | can’t 
prove that it was the same pair | had seen three 
years before. What we know of lions is 
against it, but I still like to think it was. 
This was Mrs. Akeley’s first lion—a splendid 
trophy, cleanly killed. 


THREE DEAD LIONS OUT OF FIVE WHICH HAD BEEN SURROUNDED BY THESE SPEARMEN 











In the next number Mr. Akeley will tell of bis hand to hand encounter 
with a leopard, and his adventures with buffalo, rhinoceros, etc. 
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By HENRY J. HASKELL 


of the Kansas City Star 


Pittsburg became a great industrial city without giving thought to the homes of its people. The 
results were deplorable ugliness and living conditions for the masses of its population which made 


them almost a social liability rather than an asset. 


Kansas City, on the other hand, has demonstrated 


that city planning, executed by large-minded leaders and backed by an educated public opinion, com- 
bined with imaginative private enterprise, can make a rapidly growing city a place of beauty and com- 
fort for all its inhabitants, and that these things pay dividends in money as well as in civic peace.— 


THE EpITors. 


T A recent conference of life insur- 
ance Officials to discuss mortgage 
loans, one of the leading speakers 
/ urged the adoption of an inflexible 

rule not to lend money on any resi- 
dence more than ten years old. It was a strik- 
ing recognition of the instability of residence 
neighborhoods in American cities. A house 
worth twenty-five thousand dollars this year, 
ten years hence may sell for ten thousand, not 
because the building has depreciated but be- 
cause the neighborhood has changed. With 
every decade residence neighborhoods in the 
average city undergo transformation. Busi- 
ness encroaches. A public garage or an under- 
taking establishment may be erected next to a 
fine residence. Then population streams away. 


The home districts are thus driven hither and 
thither in baffling and apparently haphazard 
fashion. 





These changes in residence centres entail a 
terrific waste and economic loss. It is impossi- 
ble to estimate how much the national invest- 
ment is impaired by shifts that ought to be 
needless. The amount must run inte hundreds 
of millions annually. 

The loss is not merely economic. It falls 
on citizenship and on the family life as well. 
It is axiomatic that a city of home owners is 
more substantial and better managed than a 
city of renters. Any obstacle thrown in the 
way of home owning is an obstacle to good 
citizenship. The economic hazard that a man 
assumes in building a home, through the in- 
stability of residence districts, is one of the 
great drawbacks to home building. Men 
hesitate to make a large investment that is 
not within their power to protect. In every 
city of any size there are thousands of families 
that have had the experience of losing the 

















A GROUP OF HOMES IN A RESTRICTED DISTRICT 


The Country Club district has been carefully planned so that groups of houses built in the same style of archi- 
tecture help to create an atmosphere that is lost when structures of different styles are erected near each other 











AN ENTRANCE TO THE COUNTRY CLUB DISTRICT 


Instead of following the checker-board plan in laying out the streets of this development, an irregular 
arrangement was planned where the size of the streets vary with requirements, necessitating less expense 

















A RESIDENTIAL STREET 
The industrial districts of Kansas City are of necessity confined to the lowlands along the rivers because of the rail- 
roads that reach the city by the routes through the valleys. 


The residential districts are almost entirely on the hills 





THE RESULT OF CAREFUL PLANNING 


Another restricted district in which the unusual plan of the streets creates a delightful irregularity. The 
walk on one side of the street is all that is required at this curve and consequently two were not constructed 
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residence sections climbed 
the bluffs to the highlands 
south of the Missouri, be- 
tween the Kansas River on 
the west and the Blue River 
on the east. Here it found 
itself on a rolling plateau 
gashed east and west by two 
minor streams, O. K. Creek 
and Brush Creek, each with 
its tributary valleys. Thus 

the town site was spread — 
over a series of hills and 
vales. This topography 
partly solved the zoning 
problem for Kansas City. 
Railroads, for instance, are 
apt to enter a flat city hap- 
hazard, putting it unneces- 
sarily to immense inconven- 
lence. They could reach 
Kansas City only by the 
water level of the Missouri 
and Kansas Rivers, and by 
the O. K. Creek valley just 
south of the heart of the 
business district. These 
valley entrances solved the 
question of grade crossings 
as soon as the city was rich 
enough to join with its sister 
city across the Kansas line 
and the railroads in building 











A GASOLENE STATION 


The artistic development of the residential districts in Kansas City has been aided 
by business men who have co6perated in the idea, submitting their plans for pro- 
posed construction in order that there may be no inappropriate structure erected 


value of their homes. What must be their 
attitude toward the municipality that permits 
such injustices? What must be the effect of 
such an experience on a man’s civic pride and 
citizenship? 

Here is the story of a typical American city 
that has made a certain contribution toward the 
solution of the problem of home making 
through the stabilizing of residence centres. 
Kansas City is situated at the great bend of 
the Missouri River, where it sweeps in from 
the north, at the mouth of the Kansas River, 
and turns east to the Mississippi. Here great 
bluffs rise from the Kansas and Missouri bot- 
toms. The bottoms, on water grade, natur- 
ally became the site of a maze of railroad yards 
and manufacturing plants. The business and 





adequate viaducts. Manu- 
facturing establishments 
needing switch tracks kept 
with the railroads in the bot- 
toms of the Missouri, the 
Kansas, and the Blue. So the difficult prob- 


lem of the grade crossing and the manufactur- 


ing district was solved by the natural features 
of plateau and valley. 

The better homes naturally began to cluster 
on the hilltops. But difficulties arose in the 
grades resulting from the arbitrary application 
of the characteristic American gridiron plan 
of rectangular streets, and in the undesirable 
houses and small industries that covered the 
waste lands of the valleys or draws, as the West 
calls them. These impossible buildings were 
constantly encroaching on the better homes. 
They menaced residence property values and 
they were hopelessly ugly and inadequate for 
modern needs. 

In the early ’80’s, just as thte town was 
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ONE OF KANSAS CITY’S PARKS 


There are 2,700 acres of parks and parkways, through which the ninety miles of boulevards run. The illustration shows, 

beyond the hills, the lowlands that are occupied by the railroad yards and factories. Against the encroachments of such 

businesses the residential sections are safe, and restrictions in the newly developed districts insure the owners of homes 
against loss because of the undirected spread of other business structures 


beginning to realize vaguely and uneasily that 
something was wrong, the miracle of a creative 
mind appeared in Kansas City. William Rock- 
hill Nelson, founder, and for thirty-five years 
editor, of the Kansas City Star, was that rare 
combination, a dreamer and idealist who was 
at the same time an aggressive, resourceful, 
practical man of affairs. Going to Kansas 
City from Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1880, he found 
an overgrown country village, without a mile 
of paved street. Mr. Nelson at once recog- 
nized the possibilities of beauty in the hills on 
which the city was built. Three months after 
his newspaper was established he began urging 
a park system. The campaign lasted for fif- 
teen years before it ended in success. The 
outcome was the adoption of a charter amend- 
ment that permitted the city to acquire land 
for park and boulevard purposes through bene- 
fit districts; imposing the expenses of the im- 
provement on the property benefited. At 
the same time the city was fortunate to find 
in A. R. Meyer and George E. Kessler a presi- 
dent for the park board and a landscape archi- 
tect who comprehended the problem and were 


sufficiently imaginative and resourceful to 
deal with it in a broad way. They outlined 
the scheme for “tieing together”’ the scattered 
residence groups on the hilltops by means of 
boulevards through the draws. They also 
perceived that certain salient features of to- 
pography were inevitable parts of a park and 
boulevard system. The north bluffs presented 
wonderful scenic opportunities. Here was 
carved Cliff Drive, overlooking the Missouri 
Valley for miles. At the southeast corner of 
the city, ten miles from the bluffs, was Swope 
Park, a tract about two miles long by a mile 
wide, the gift of a citizen, Thomas H. Swope. 
Obviously there was reason for a belt line boule- 
vard around the city, including Cliff Drive 
and reaching Swope Park from the north and 
west. Valleys within the city contributed 
boulevard feeders to the trunk system. These 
valley boulevards were particularly beautiful, 
for they gave picturesque park areas almost in 
the heart of the city. Perhaps for this reason 
they exerted a profound influence on the dis- 
tricts through which they ran. In many in- 
stances hovels were cleared away to make 
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A POLICE STATION 
Built in harmony with the homes in its district. 











AND FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The objectionable features of the average structure used by fire and 


police departments are entirely eliminatéd 


room for the boulevard. The houses that took 
their place, while not remarkable and often 
commonplace, at least were infinitely better 
than their predecessors. As a result Kansas 
City has miles of small homes fronting on boule- 
vards, and these homes have given character 
to whole neighborhoods. The boulevards thus 
did much to stabilize residence districts. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the 
boulevards were constructed on the Henry 
George system of taxing the costs against the 
property benefited. A few years ago a park 
board had a careful study made of the effect 
of boulevard construction on residence values. 
This showed that property fronting on the 
boulevards, after paying the cost of construc- 
tion, had reaped an appreciation of from 45 
to 500 per Cent. above the appreciation of 
other property in the neighborhood. 

_The boulevards thus helped to zone the city, 
to prevent the establishing of slum districts, 
to provide ample areas for low price homes, 
to create attractive vistas, and to furnish 
water grade thoroughfares of enormous im- 
portance with the growth of motor traffic. 
They did not solve the problem of giving the 





security necessary to a permanent anchorage 
for residence districts, or of developing the in- 
dividual home atmosphere and the community 
pride that contribute toward keeping families 
settled. The matter of building restrictions 
had not yet been carried to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Homes were still subject to the men- 
ace of business advance. Moreover, individual 
home builders proved insufficiently socialized 
to provide the harmonious development re- 
quired for the attractive residence district. 
It was hardly possible that such deficiencies 
could be met at that time by municipal action. 
Individual initiative was needed. Fortunately 
it was at hand. 

While the park and boulevard system was 
being worked out by the municipality, Mr. 
Nelson’s restless mind was busy with the possi- 
bilities of the territory immediately about his 
home. This he had built in the late ’80’s con- 
siderably beyond the southern limit of the resi- 
dence district. In order to protect his place 
and give scope to his plans he acquired two 
hundred acres in the neighborhood and began. 
as he said, to play with it. He found relaxa- 
tion in designing and building houses and put- 
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A RETAIL CENTRE IN THE COUNTRY CLUB DISTRICT 
Realizing that the encroachments of business destroy residential property values, such centres as this have been designed 


to house the stores necessary for neighborhood convenience. 


ting them in harmonious groups. Often he 
treated the block as the unit instead of the 
individual house. Each house in the block 
might be of identical design, but the block 
harmonized with the blocks adjacent. He 
used shrubbery profusely, and where his first 
winding drive, Rockhill Road, crossed Brush 
Creek, he set an example by constructing a 
charming two arch stone bridge. The town 
had been accustomed to crossing its streams 
with what he derisively called “tin bridges.”’ 
By the time he had constructed something 
like one hundred houses it was apparent that 
he had achieved a new thing, so far‘as Kansas 
City was concerned, in city building. He had 
made a district of homes, provided by restric- 
tions in the deeds against business invasions, 
given the residents a new sense of security, and 
created a community atmosphere. 

His work was destined to have a wider in- 
fluence than he could have imagined when he 
began. Toward the end of the completion of 
this development a dozen years ago, another 
practical dreamer settled in Kansas City. He 
was J. C. Nichols, a country boy from Kansas, 
who had been graduated from the University of 


No stores are to be found except in these official centres 


Kansas, and then had taken a year at Harvard. 
Commencing to deal in real estate in as big a 
way as unlimited enthusiasm and _ strictly 
limited capital would permit, he was impressed 
by what had been accomplished in Rockhill. 
He believed it would be possible to repeat the 
achievement on a commercial scale. 

Adjoining the Rockhill district on the south 
was an indefinite expanse of waste land, covered 
with dairy barns, hog lots, rubbish dumps, stone 
quarries, slaughter pens, pastures, and truck 
gardens. It was accessible only by roads that 


were impassable a large part of the year.’ 


This territory, Mr. Nichols became convinced, 
had possibilities. Here could be obtained the 
large area which he saw it would be necessary 
to control in order to maintain the character of 
the district. Charming blocks here and there, 
with ugly blocks between, would not do. A 
wide sweep of territory was essential to a har- 
monious development. With the help of men 
who believed in him and his plans the young 
college graduate gradually obtained control of 
a thousand acres which he later increased to 
two thousand. In this area he set out to 
create a district of homes. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE BOULEVARD SYSTEM 


Ninety miles of boulevards such as this wander through the hills on which Kansas City is built, and are a great factor 
in beautifying the city. Property values on such thoroughfares are stable, and pride of ownership is a natural result 


His achievement was so remarkable that it 
became much more than a mere private enter- 
prise. The Country Club district, as it was 
called because of its inclusion..of the pioneer 
country club of Kansas City, in conjunction 
with Rockhill, has become almost as distinctive 
a feature of the city as the boulevard system 
itself. Its contributions to the science of city 
planning are recognized by engineers through- 
out the country. When it is understood that 
this neighborhood community already has a 
population of fifteen thousand and that it is 


planned for a population of fifty thousand, it is. 


evident that the very magnitude of the experi- 
ment gives it more than local significance. 
The first question Mr. Nichols had to con- 
sider in the district was a rational street plan. 
More than a quarter of the entire area of 
Kansas City is devoted to streets. The cost 
of paving and maintaining them is very great. 
A large share of the trouble from excessive 
street areas is due to the stupid application 
of the conventional checkerboard scheme 
which involves streets, with all their improve- 


ments, of uniform width at uniform intervals, 
without regard to grades or traffic needs. 
One of the principles of the new district was to 
lay out streets in accordance with the re- 
quirements of topography and traffic. All 
main thoroughfares were made broad, with 
one double boulevard and parkway from two 
hundred and twenty-five to five hundred feet 
across. Residence streets were reduced from 
the conventional width of sixty feet to fifty, 
forty and finally to thirty, except under un- 
usual conditions that made even narrower 
ways desirable. Twenty-four feet of paving 
on the average residence street was decided 
on as giving room for three automobiles 
abreast in the hands of nervous drivers; or as 
permitting the parking of a car on each side 
of the street with room for a third car to pass 
between. In certain places, where parallel 
streets lay on each side of a ridge, a footpath 
was permitted to take the place of a cross 
street. It was found that prospective pur- 


chasers preferred the seclusion and privacy 
of the narrower streets, and that the absence 
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of a wide street area reflecting the heat of a 
Kansas City summer appealed to them. Turf 
is much cooler than pavement. 

The length of the blocks in the Country 
Club district varied from 500 to 1200 feet to 
meet the needs of the particular local situa- 
tions. Alleys were glaringly superfluous and 
were abolished at the outset. Sidewalks were 
laid on only one side of the street where such 
an arrangement was convenient. Garden fronts 
for homes were encouraged as making for 
privacy and as likely to help the general appear- 
ance of the neighborhood by doing away with 
the temptation for unsightliness from the ordi- 
nary backyard. The sixty miles of paved street 
in the district were constructed in accordance 
with these principles, with the result that the 
expense of waste street area, together with the 
inevitable dust and heat, was reduced to a 
minimum. Ampler lots were thus made possi- 
ble, with a larger proportion of free space. 
When every lot is built on, it is calculated that 
94 per cent. of the whole area of the district 
will remain free from building. 

By permitting the contour of the ground to 
determine the location of streets, lots of irregu- 
lar shape were carved out that invited the 
construction of unusual types of homes in a 
charming diversity. 

Once the street scheme was under way the 
problem of the individual home forced itself 
on the attention. Mr. Nichols provided that 
the plans for every house must be approved by 
the central office. The main question was 
not what a house would cost, but whether it 
was adapted to its lot and to the surroundings. 
Even its color must be passed on. The de- 
tached garage is a problem everywhere, and 
this supervision was made to cover all out- 
buildings as to location, design, and color. 

Neighborhoods were set aside for particular 
types of houses that seemed especially adapted 
to them. One secluded little valley was de- 
voted to the Old English type. Another dis- 
trict was restricted to Colonial houses, another 
to Italian. The architectural styles were em- 
phasized with appropriate benches, vases, and 
other decorative features in the parkways. 
Street names were selected with a view to their 
fitness, such as Pembroke Lane, Mission Drive, 
Santa Fé Road. 

In order to promote the sale of property and 
to encourage good architectural standards, it 
was determined to build groups of small houses 
for sale. One group, in Greenway fields, was 





in English village style. Another was of 
Cape Cod cottages; another of Dutch Colonial 
design. As soon as the harmonious beauty of 
the groups developed, a demand for these 
houses set in. 

A problem came up in arranging for the 
necessary restrictions. .Mr. Nichols made a 
forward step by proposing a plan that the 
restrictions be made automatically renewing, 
except on a protest of a majority of the prop- 
erty owners filed five years before the term of 
expiration, and so effective only at the end of 
twenty-five year periods. This provision made 
the restrictions elastic and subject to modifica- 
tions. But it remained easy to continue the 
essential safeguards to the neighborhood. The 
five year clause gave both property owners and 
the handlers of mortgages ample opportunity to 
protect themselves in the event of a proposed 
change. 


APPROPRIATE BUSINESS BLOCKS 


USINESS centres now had to be taken into 
the account. While the encroachment of 
business on residence districts may ruin them, 
it is equally apparent that a residence district 
from which business service is barred is bound 
to languish. A careful survey was made of 
the possible needs of a population of fifty thou- 
sand in the Country Club district, and eight 
centres were set aside for business. In half 
of these, development work already has been 
done. The others are still reserved. The 
centre at Sixty-third and Brookside is typical. 
The first building there was a Standard Oil 
filling station. Up to this time such stations had 
been bare and ugly. The Standard Oil man- 
agement permitted the Nichols staff to design 
and erect a charming brick building surrounded 
by shrubbery. A fire and police station came 
next. It was constructed in the Old English 
style of architecture and looks like a dwelling, 
not a fire and police station. Then a large 
building of half timber construction in Eng- 
lish design was erected to house shops on the 
first floor, and a community hall seating five 
hundred persons on the second. The building 
was set back from the sidewalk to afford lawn 
and free space, the shops were decorated as 
carefully as a home, large signs and gaudy 
show windows were forbidden. Office space 
was provided on the second floor and the hall 
was available for clubs, lectures, music, danc- 
ing classes, and entertainments of every sort. 
At another centre a quaint coffee shop was 
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provided. At another, at the entrance to the 
district, was established an elaborate green- 
house, with landscape and nursery service, 
and a riding academy in the Spanish style. 

The greenhouse was intended to be part of 
the community work to encourage planting 
and the care of grounds. It was believed that 
the existence of an adequately equipped rid- 
ing academy would promote the growth of a 
fine and wholesome sport. One country club 
with a polo field as well as golf course was 
within the district when it was established. 
A second one was soon added and ground was 
reserved for two more. A nine-hole commu- 
nity golf course was laid out, available to every 
resident of the district for a nominal member- 
ship fee. Provision was made for sites for future 
churches, schools, playgrounds, and swim- 
ming pools. Cabins were built for headquar- 
ters for boys and girls who wanted to take hikes 
into the country beyond. 

It gradually became evident that a district of 
this sort, to realize its possibilities, needed a 
much more intensive community service than 
was possible from an ordinary municipal gov- 
ernment. Part of the district had overflowed 
into a wooded and broken country on the Kan- 
sas side of the state line in the direction of the 
first white mission to the Indians in Kansas, 
whose buildings were still standing. It took 
its name, Mission Hills, from this historic fact. 
In order to provide city facilities it was neces- 
sary to establish a corporation whose members 
were the property owners of the district. This 
corporation collected its own taxes and admin- 
istered its affairs through trustees. The plan 
proved so successful that it was extended to 
the Missouri district in a‘modified form. Resi- 
dence associations were formed to look after 
the odds and ends of maintenance that so often 
make the difference between slovenliness and 
attractive order. These maintenance societies 
were of varying size, with a maximum of 
perhaps two hundred families. They elected. 
their trustees, and the deeds of sale of the prop- 
erty were made to provide the collection of 
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a maintenance tax up to one mill a square foot 
to be used at the discretion of the trustees. 
Thus was provided a fund to remove snow from 
the streets, to keep the parkings neatly mown, 
to cut the grass on vacant lots, to collect trash, 
to spray trees, to enforce building restrictions, 
and to handle the thousand community inter- 
ests that might arise. The maintenance tax, 
while not a municipal levy, was made collect- 
able by providing that ifit were unpaid it should 
become a lien on the property. 

Later a community secretary was employed 
and all sorts of activities were undertaken for 
the purpose of promoting the community spirit 
and so of indirectly stabilizing the neighbor- 
hood. A description of the activities under- 
taken and projected would go beyond the 
limits of thisarticle. They include a campaign 
by which two thousand bird houses were 
erected in one season, for a lawn pageant by nine 
hundred children, the annual singing of Christ- 
mas carols through the streets of the district, 
a flower show, supervised play, the publishing 
of a monthly neighborhood bulletin, commun- 
ity dinners, and community vegetable gardens. 

A decade ago any such elaborate community 
scheme would have been sneered at by “prac- 
tical’’ men as beautiful but impossible. It 
would have been regarded as an appropriate 
plaything for a rich philanthropist, but as 
out: of the question as a commercial proposi- 
tion. The success of the Country Club dis- 
trict is the final answer to these sneers. It is a 
vital going concern, one of the solidly estab- 
lished institutions of the city. 

By this combination of topography, munici- 
pal planning in parks and boulevards, and the 
initiative of men of imagination and practical 
genius in developing home districts, Kansas 
City has accomplished much for itself and 
has made distinct contributions to the science 
of city building. Its ninety miles of boule- 
vards and park drives, its twenty-seven hun- 
dred acres of parks and parkways, and its 
thousands of garden homes, are the fruits of 
this work. 
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Translated from the original Russian and edited by Abraham Yarmolinsky, Curator of the Slavonic Division of the New York Public Library 


Count Witte’s present chapter discloses the two conflicting forces within Russia which were 
struggling for control of the processes of Oriental expansion of the Empire. On the one hand, 
Witte himself, bent upon peaceful economic penetration. On the other hand, the Czar, in- 
spired by the ardor of conquest and tempted by thoughts of military glory. In the background, 
the sinister figure of the Kaiser, exciting his weak cousin to an armed adventure in the East. 
Confronting all three was the venerable and subtle Li Hung Chang, Viceroy of China, who 
could oppose to their weapons of force only the weapons of Oriental guile, with which he 
hoped to divide his enemies and embroil them with one another. Count Witte’s record of his 
dealings with Li Hung Chang adds a humorous as well as an important chapter to the engaging 
portrait of China’s last great statesman. It adds, too, an invaluable chapter to the history 
of the events that led Russia into the seizure of Port Arthur, which in turn led to the Russo- 
Japanese War, with its disastrous effects upon Russia’s international prestige and its yet 
more disastrous effects upon the morale of the Russian people, ending in their deep distrust of 
the Government and finally provoking the Revolution which brought Russia to its present I 
state of chaos. 
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OWARD the end of the reign of 
Alexander III, relations between 
Japan and China became extremely 
strained, and finally war broke out 
between the two countries. At 
that time we had but few troops in the Far 
East. Our detachments stationed at Vladivos- 
tok were moved to Kirin for fear that military 
operations might spread northward and affect 
Russian possessions or interests. That was 


the only step we took. The war ended in 
Japan’s complete victory. By the peace of 
Shimonoseki (1895), the Japanese acquired the 
peninsula of Liao-tung, including the harbors 
of Ing-Kow and Port Arthur, and secured 
various other advantages. 

With the exception of two serious misunder- 
standings, good, neighborly relations have 
existed between China and Russia for the last 
two and a half centuries. This traditional 
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friendship found expression in connection with 
Japan’s exactions at Shimonoseki. In those 
years very few statesmen in Russia had a clear 
notion about Korea, Japan, and, especially, 
China and their mutual relations. Count 
Lobanov-Rostovski, Foreign Minister, knew 
no more about the Far East than the average 
school-boy. Inasmuch as | was in charge of 
the construction of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, I gave a good deal of attention to Far- 
Eastern affairs. In fact, I was the only 
Russian statesman familiar with the economic 
and political situation in that region. 

The peace of Shimonoseki we justly regarded 
with alarm. It gave Japan a footing on the 
continent, in the neighborhood of our own 
sphere of interest. Emperor Nicholas, who 
had in the meantime ascended the throne, was 
anxious to spread Russian influence in the Far 
East. Not that he had a definite programme 
of conquest. He was merely possessed by an 
unreasoned desire to seize Far-Eastern lands. 
As for myself, I clearly saw that it was to 
Russia’s best interest to have as its neighbor a 
strong but passive China, and that therein lay 
the assurance of Russia’s safety in the East. 
Therefore, it appeared obvious to me that it 
was imperative not to allow Japan to penetrate 
into the very heart of China and secure a foot- 
ing in the Liao-tung peninsula, which to a 
certain extent occupies a dominating position. 
Accordingly, I insisted on the necessity of 
thwarting the execution of the peace treaty 
between Japan and China. To discuss the 
matter a conference was called by His Ma- 
jesty under the presidency of Admiral-General 
Grand Duke Alexey Alexandrovich. At this 
conference I advocated the principle of the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire. Russia’s 
best interests demanded, I pointed out, that 
China remain unchanged and that no Power 
be allowed to increase its territorial possessions 
at China’s expense. I was supported by 
Minister Vannovski. Obruchev’s attitude was 
rather indifferent, for he was exclusively in- 
terested in military possibilities in the West. 
The other members of the conference expressed 
no definite opinion. 

When we came to discuss the practical ways 
and means whereby the policy I had recom- 
mended could be carried out, I proposed to 
present to Japan an ultimatum to the effect 
that we could not suffer her to violate the 
principle of the unity and territorial integrity 
of the Chinese Empire and that we could not, 
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therefore, agree to the treaty concluded be- 
tween Japan and China. I suggested that we 
ought to permit Japan, as the victorious 
nation, to recover her war expenditures by 
imposing a more or less considerable in- 
demnity upon China. Should Japan fail to 
comply with our demands, there was no other 
course left to us, I said, than to open active 
operations. I did not explain the exact 
nature of the measures which I proposed to 
take, but it was my opinion that we might go 
as far as bombarding some of the Japanese 
ports. Although I clearly formulated my policy 
and made definite recommendations as to the 
practical means for its execution, the conference 
ended in nothing, and all the while Count 
Lobanov-Rostovski held his peace. 

Thereupon the Emperor called a conference 
under his own presidency, to which he invited 
only General Vanovski, Count Lobanov- 
Rostovski, Grand Duke Alexey Alexandrovich, 
and myself. In the presence of His Majesty | 
reiterated my opinion and, as it met practically 
no opposition, the Emperor accepted my 
suggestions. This special committee on Sino- 
Japanese affairs reached the following con- 
clusions on March 30, 1895: 

1. To seek to preserve the status quo ante 
bellum in northern China and in pursuance of 
this to advise Japan, at first amicably, to desist 
from the occupation of southern Manchuria, for 
such an occupation would injure our interests 
and would be a constant menace to the peace of 
the Far East; in case of Japan’s refusal to 
follow our advice, to declare to the Japanese 
Government that we reserve to ourselves free- 
dom of action and that we shall act in accord- 
ance with our interests. 

2. To issue an official statement to the 
European Powers and to China to the effect 
that, while on our part we do not seek any 
seizures, we deem it necessary, for the protec- 
tion of our interests, to insist on Japan’s 
desisting from the occupation of southern 
Manchuria. 

His Majesty instructed our Foreign Minister 
to carry out this programme. Count Lobanov- 
Rostovski must be given credit for the skill 
with which he acquitted himself of his task. 
He immediately secured the agreement of 
Germany and France to Russia’s demand, 
whereupon he hastened to send our ultimatum 
to Japan. The latter was forced to accept It, 
and, instead of the Liao-tung peninsula, she 
demanded and obtained an indemnity. 
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Simultaneously, I entered into negotiations 
with China and offered her our services for the 
conclusion of the large loan which she needed 
in order to pay the Japanese indemnity. As 
China’s credit’ was not sufficient to enable her 
to contract the loan, | agreed to pledge Russia’s 
resources as security for the Chinese loan. 
Furthermore, I took practically complete 
charge of negotiating and arranging for the 
transaction on the French money market. 
The banking firms which took part in floating 
the loan included Banque de Paris, Banque des 
Pays Bas, Crédit Lyonnais, and the Hotenger 
House. The representatives of these banks 
secured my promise to help them in their 
financial activities in China in return for the 
service they had done me in connection with 
the loan to China. 

As a result | founded the Russo-Chinese 
Bank, in which the French financiers were the 
chief shareholders. At first, the Chinese 
Government and also our Treasury invested 
heavily in the institution, but lately our 
interest in it had been practically negligible. 
After the wretched Russo-Japanese War we 
lost our prestige in China and the bank began 
to decline. Recently it was merged with’ the 
Northern Bank, the combination being known 


_as the Russo-Asiatic Bank. 


PLANNING THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD 


I HUNG CHANG was sent to Russia as 
China’s Ambassador Extraordinary. He 
had been Governor-General of the province of 
Chi Li and at the time of his appointment oc- 
cupied the post of First Chancellor, the most ex- 
alted office in the empire. It seemed fantastic 
that the first dignitary of China should be sent 
as an emissary to a foreign sovereign and the 
unprecedented event caused a sensation. The 
distinguished envoy arrived in St. Petersburg 
in April, 1896, three weeks before the corona- 
tion solemnities. By sending such a high 
dignitary to witness this ceremony the Chinese 
wished to express their gratitude to our youth- 
ful Emperor for all his benefactions to the 
Chinese Empire. 

In the meantime the great Trans-Siberian 
Railway, which was under construction, had 
reached Transbaikalia and the question arose 
as to the further direction which the railroad 
should follow. 1 conceived the idea of building 
the road straight across Chinese territory, 
Principally Mongolia and northern Manchuria, 
on toward Vladivostok. This direction, l 





calculated, would considerably shorten the line 
and facilitate its construction. Considering 
the enormous mileage of the Trans-Siberian, it 
was natural to seek to shorten the route. 
Technically the Amur section presented great 
difficulties. Besides, the road would run 
along the Amur River and would thus compete 
with the Amur steamship companies. The 
Manchurian route would save 514 versts. In 
comparison to the Amur region this section 
also possessed the advantage of a more pro- 
ductive soil and a more favorable climate. The 
problem was how to get China’s permission for 
this plan, by peaceful means based on mutual 
commercial interests. The idea appealed to 
me strongly and I found occasion to draw His 
Majesty’s attention to it. The court physician, 
Badmayev, a Buriat by birth, who wielded a 
considerable influence over the Emperor, on the 
contrary, stood for the Kiakhta-Peking direc- 
tion. 1 could not sympathize with his project, 
first, because I considered Vladivostok as the 
most desirable terminus for the Trans-Siberian, 
and, second, because | believed that a railroad 
to Peking would arouse the whole of Europe 
against us. It must be borne in mind that the 
great originator of the Trans-Siberian had no 
political or military designs in connection with 
the road. It was an enterprise of a purely 
economic nature. Alexander III wished to 
establish communication by the shortest pos- 
sible route between the distant maritime 
provinces and Central Russia. Strategically, 
both Alexander III and his successor attributed 
a strictly defensive importance to the road. 
Under no circumstance was the Trans-Siberian 
to serve as a means for territorial expansion. 
When Li Hung Chang on his journey to 
Russia reached the Suez Canal, he was met by 
Prince Ukhtomski, at that time one of the 
Emperor’s intimates. This was done at my 
instance. It had come to my knowledge that 
England, Germany, and Austria were eager to 
decoy Li Hung Chang and that they wanted 
him to go to St. Petersburg through western 
Europe. I, on the contrary, desired to prevent 
him from visiting any other European country 
before his arrival in Russia, for it was clear to 
me that while in Europe Li Hung Chang was 
bound to become the object of various in- 
trigues on the part of European statesmen. 
Prince Ukhtomski met the Chinese dignitary 
and apparently succeeded in establishing 
cordial relations with him. Despite the fact 
that Li Hung Chang was showered with invita- 
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tions to various European ports, he boarded 
the Rossiya, a steamer of the Russian Steam- 
ship and Commerce Corporation, specially 
prepared for us for the purpose, and proceeded 
straight to Odessa, accompanied by his retinue 
and Prince Ukhtomski. In that city he was 
given an honorary guard consisting of a detach- 
ment of our troops. At my instance, he was 
‘allowed to go directly to St. Petersburg, al- 
though Count Lobanov-Rostovski was of the 
opinion that Li Hung Chang should be kept 
waiting at Odessa for the coronation. Inas- 
much as our Minister of Foreign Affairs was 
entirely ignorant of our Far-Eastern policy, | 
was empowered by His Majesty to conduct the 
negotiations with our Chinese guest. 


THE ELABORATE BEHAVIOR OF LI HUNG CHANG 


WAS told that in conducting negotiations 

with Chinese officials it.was necessary, above 
all, not to show any haste, for they consider 
that very bad taste, and business must be 
transacted slowly and ceremonially. Li Hung 
Chang was the first to pay me a visit in my 
capacity of Minister of Finance. When he 
entered my reception room, I came out to meet 
him in my official uniform. We greeted each 
other and bowed. Then I led the way to a 
second reception room and ordered tea served. 
Tea was served with great and elaborate pomp. 
My guest and myself sat, while all the members 
of his retinue as well as my attendants re- 
mained standing. When we had taken our 
tea, I inquired of Li Hung Chang whether he 
did not want to smoke. He emitted a sound 
not unlike the neighing of a horse. Im- 
mediately two Chinamen came running from 
the adjacent room, one carrying a narghile and 
the other tobacco. Then began the ceremony 
of smoking. Li Hung Chang sat quietly inhal- 
ing and exhaling the smoke, while his attend- 
ants with great awe lighted the narghile, held 
the pipe, took it out from his mouth, and put it 
back. It was apparent that Li Hung Chang 
wanted to impress me with all these solemn 
ceremonies. On my part, I made believe that I 
did not pay the slightest attention to these 
proceedings. 

Of course, during the first visit no attempt 
was made to talk business. Li Hung Chang 


kept on inquiring about the health of His 
Imperial Majesty, Her Imperial Majesty, and 
each of their children, while I evinced a pro- 
found interest in the state of health of the 
Chinese Emperor, his mother, and all their 
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nearest relatives. Our next meeting was of a 
different nature. Seeing that the elaborate 
ceremonies made no impression upon me, he 
gave them up and became less formal in his 
intercourse with me. Afterward, during the 
coronation days in Moscow, we met without 
the slightest display of pomp, and he was quite 
outspoken and businesslike. I hold a very 
high opinion of him. During the active 
period of my life I had occasion to come in 
contact with a great many statesmen whose 
names will forever remain in history. His 
intelligence and common sense give Li Hung 
Chang a prominent place among those men. 
In recent Chinese history his importance is very 
great. For many years he was practically the 
ruler of that vast empire. 

In my conferences with Li Hung Chang | 
dwelt on the services which he had recently 
done to his country. | assured him that, hay- 
ing proclaimed the principle of China’s terri- 
torial integrity, we intended to adhere to it in 
the future; but, to be able to uphold this 
principle, | argued, we must be in a position, in 
case of emergency, to render China armed 
assistance. Such aid we would not be able to 
rendér her until both European Russia and 
Vladivostok were connected with China by 
rail, our armed forces being concentrated in 
European Russia. Moreover I called to his at- 
tention that although during China’s war with 
Japan we did despatch some detachments from 
Vladivostok, they moved so slowly, because of 
the absence of railroad communication, that 
when they reached Kirin the war was over. 
Thus I argued that to uphold the territorial 
integrity of the Chinese Empire, it was neces- 
sary for us to have a railroad running along the 
shortest possible route to Vladivostok, across 
the northern part of Mongolia and Manchuria. 
I also pointed out to Li Hung Chang that the 
projected railway would raise the productivity 
of our possessions and the Chinese territories it 
would cross. Finally, | declared, Japan was 
likely to assume a favorable attitude toward 
the road, for it would link her with Western 
Europe, whose civilization she had lately 
adopted. 

Naturally enough, Li Hung Chang raised 
objections. Nevertheless, I gathered from 
my talks with him that he would agree to my 
proposal if he were certain that our Emperor 
wished it. Therefore, | asked His Majesty to 
receive Li Hung Chang, which the Emperor 
did. It was practically a private audience and 
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it passed unnoticed by the press. As a result 
of my negotiations with the Chinese statesman, 
we agreed on the following three provisions of 
a secret pact to be concluded between Russia 
and China: 

1. The Chinese Empire grants us permission 
to build a railroad within its territory along a 
straight line between Chita and Vladivostok, 
but the road must be in the hands of a private 
corporation. Li Hung Chang absolutely re- 
fused to accept my proposal that the road 
should be either constructed or owned by the 
Treasury. For that reason we were forced to 
form a private corporation, the so-called 
Eastern Chinese Railroad Corporation. This 
body is, of course, completely in the hands of 
the,Government, but since nominally it is a 
private corporation, it is within the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Finances. 

2. China agrees to cede us a strip of land 
sufficient for the construction and operation of 
the railway. Within that territory the cor- 
poration is permitted to have its own police and 
to exercise full and untrameled authority. 
China takes upon herself no responsibilities 
with regard to the construction or operation of 
the road. 

3. The two countries obligate themselves to 
defend each other in case Japan attacks the 
territory of China or our Far-Eastern maritime 
possessions. 

I reported the results of my negotiations to 
His Majesty and he instructed me to take up 
the matter with the Foreign Minister. | ex- 
plained to Count Lobanoy-Rostovski that I had 
come to an oral agreement with Li Hung 
Chang regarding the provisions of a secret 
Russo-Chinese pact, and that the only thing 
left now was to embody the agreement in a 
formal written instrument. After listening to 
my statement of the terms of the agreement the 
count took a pen and wrote the text of the 
treaty. The document was drafted so skil- 
fully that I approved it without the slightest 
reservation. The count told me that the 
following day he would submit the document 
to His Majesty and return it to me if it was 
approved by the Emperor. 

When ‘the text of the treaty came back to 
me, | discovered, to my great surprise, a 
substantial alteration in the paragraph dealing 
with the Russo-Chinese union against Japan. 
The words par le Japon (by Japan) were miss- 
ing from the text. In its altered version the 


pact provided for the mutual defence of the _ 





two countries in the event of an attack upon 
either of them not by Japan alone, but by any 
other Power. | was actually frightened. The 
alteration was of momentous importance. A 
defensive alliance against all the other Powers 
was quite different from such an alliance 
against Japan. Several European Powers, 
including France, our ally, and England, have 
interests in China, and to obligate ourselves to 
defend China from all those countries meant to 
arouse them all against us and to invite no end 
of trouble. 

I immediately went to see the Emperor and 
laid the matter before him. He instructed me 
to ask Count Lobanoy-Rostovski to make the 
necessary correction in the text of the agree- 
ment. The situation was very delicate. | 
was much younger than the Foreign Minister 
and much below him in official rank. For me 
to correct what he had done was to affront him 
and arouse him against me. I made known 
my apprehensions to His Majesty and asked 
him personally to take up the matter with the 
count. He agreed. Soon afterward we all 
went to Moscow to attend the solemnities of the 
coronation. 


THE RUSSO-CHINESE ALLIANCE 


N MOSCOW I devoted much time and atten- 
tion to Li Hung Chang, for I considered it a 
matter of primary importance to the state to 
bring our negotiations to a successful con- 
summation. The Russo-Chinese alliance 
meant two things: first, a great railroad 
extending as far as Vladivostok on a straight 
line without curving northward along the 
Amur River; and, second, firmly established 
peaceful relations with our neighbor, the 
Chinese colossus. 

The Emperor assured me that he had spoken 
to the Foreign Minister and that the latter had 
promised to restore the original version of the 
treaty. His Majesty spoke so definitely that 
no doubts were left in my mind on the subject. 
After this | met Prince Lobanov-Rostovski 
several times, but neither of us referred to the 
matter. 

In the meantime | continued my negotiations 
with Li Hung Chang to the end of inducing the 
Chinese Government to grant the concession 
for the construction of the Eastern Chinese 
section of the Trans-Siberian to the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, which was already functioning. 
At the same time | prepared an agreement 
with this bank, whereby it ceded the concession 
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to the Eastern Chinese Government Corpora- 
tion soon to be formed by the Russian Govern- 
ment. 


A DIPLOMATIC BLUNDER NARROWLY AVERTED 


INALLY, we set the day for the signing of 

the secret agreement, the signatories on the 
Russian side being Count Lobanov-Rostovski 
and myself, and on the Chinese side Li Hung 
Chang, who had received instructions directly 
from Peking. It was agreed that we would 
meet in the office of the Foreign Ministry and 
there sign the document with all the formalities 
prescribed by law and etiquette. On the ap- 
pointed day the Russian plenipotentiaries with 
the officials attached to them and Li Hung 
Chang with his retinue gathered in the office of 
the Ministry and were seated around a table. 
Count Lobanov-Rostovski opened the session 
and declared that both sides were familiar with 
the text of the agreement, that the instrument 
had now been carefully copied by the secre- 
taries and that it could be signed without 
reading. Nevertheless, he said, he was per- 
fectly willing to let the Chinese re-read the 
document, if they so wished. Accordingly a 
copy of the agreement—the document was to 
be signed in duplicate—was handed to Li 
Hung Chang’s assistants. I took the other 
one and began to scan it, suspecting no evil. 
Suddenly, to my horror, I noticed that the 
paragraph relating to our defensive alliance 
with China had not been changed, notwith- 
standing His Maijesty’s assurance, and that, 
unlike my version, it provided for an obligation 
on our part to defend China from an attack by 
any Power. 

I approached Count Lobanov-Rostovski, 
called him aside and whispered in his ear that 
the provision regarding the defensive alliance 
had not been changed in accordance with His 
Majesty’s will. “My God!” he exclaimed, 
striking his forehead, “I completely forgot to tell 
my secretary to insert that paragraph in its 
original wording.” Nevertheless, he was not in 
the least taken aback. He looked at his watch. 
It was a quarter past twelve. He clapped 
several times to call the servants and said, 
turning to the gatherings: “It is past noon. 
Let’s take luncheon. We will sign the agree- 
ment afterward.” 

We all went to have luncheon, except the 
two secretaries, who, while we were lunching, 
copied the document and made the necessary 
corrections. These new copies were quietly 
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substituted for the ones which had been cir- 
culated before luncheon and were duly signed 
by Li Hung Chang, on one side, and by Count 
Lobanov-Rostovski and myself, on the other. 
' The agreement was an act of the highest im- 
portance. Had we faithfully observed it, we 
would have been spared the disgrace of the 
Japanese War and we would have secured a 
firm foothold in the Far East. Anticipating 
the course of events, | may say here that we 
ourselves broke the agreement and brought 
about the situation which we are now facing in 
the Far East. It was an act in which treachery 
and giddy-headedness were curiously mingled. 

The agreement was ratified without further 
delay by both the Chinese and our Emperor. 
This agreement was to serve as a basis for our 
relations with China and for our status in the 
Far East generally. 


BAFFLING THE EMIR OF BOKHARA 


OR some time after the signing of the agree- 

ment Li Hung Chang remained in Moscow. 
Once, I remember, while I was visiting him, the 
Emir of Bokhara was announced. The China- 
man immediately assumed his most important 
air, and seated himself majestically in an arm- 
chair. When the Emir entered the reception 
room where Li Hung Chang sat, the latter rose 
from his seat, took several steps toward him 
and greeted him. As I knew both men very 
well, I did not withdraw. The Emir was 
visibly shocked by Li Hung Chang’s important 
air and he gave him, first of all, to understand 
that he, the Emir was a royal personage and 
that he paid Li Hung Chang a visit merely out 
of respect for the latter’s sovereign, the 
Chinese Emperor. He kept on_ inquiring 
about the health of the Emperor and of the 
Emperor’s mother and evinced no interest in 
the person of his host, which according to 
Chinese notions is very insulting. 

On his part, Li Hung Chang kept question- 
ing the Emir as to what was his faith. He 
explained that the Chinese adhered to the 
religious teachings of Confucius, and he 
wondered, he said repeatedly, what was the 
religion of the Emir and his subjects. The 
Emir declared that he was a Moslem’and went 
so far as to present the principles of the religion 
founded by Mohammed. When the visit was 
over, Li Hung Chang accompanied his guest to 
the very carriage in which the Emir had come. 
When the carriage was already in motion, Li 
Hung Chang shouted to the interpreter who 











was with the Emir: “Please tell the Emir that 
| forgot to say to him that the Mohammed he 
spoke about had been in China. There he was 
found to be a convict and. they chased him out 
of the country. Then he must have gone to 
the Emir’s people and founded his religion 
among them.” This sally was so unexpected 
that the Emir was taken aback and retorted 
nothing. Having thus retaliated for the 
offence the Emir had done him, Li Hung Chang 
returned to his reception room in high spirits. 

Not the slightest information penetrated 
into the press regarding our secret agreement 
with China. The only thing Europe learned 
was the bare fact that China had agreed to 
grant the Russo-Chinese Bank a concession for 
the construction of the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way, a continuation of the Trans-Siberian. 
The concession was drawn up under my instruc- 
tions by the Assistant Minister of Finances, 
Piotr Mikhailovich Romanov, in consultation 
with the Chinese Minister in St Petersburg, who 
,was also China’s envoy to Berlin. The winter 
and spring he usually spent in St. Petersburg, 
while the rest of the year he stayed in Berlin. 
Since it was then summer time, Romanov 
went to Berlin and it was there that the terms 
of the concession were drafted. The project 
was subsequently ratified by the two con- 
tracting governments. At the time it was 
rumored in Europe, | remember, that Li Hung 
Chang had been bribed by the Russian Govern- 
ment. | must say that there is not a particle 
of truth in this rumor. 

The terms of the railroad concession granted 
by China were very favorable for Russia. The 
agreement provided for China’s right to redeem 
the road at the expiration of thirty-six years, 
but the terms of the redemption were so 
burdensome that it was highly improbable that 
the Chinese Government would ever attempt 
to effect the redemption. It was calculated 
that should the Chinese Government wish to 
redeem the road at the beginning of the 
thirty-seventh year, it would have to pay the 
corporation, according to the terms of the 
concession, a sum not less than 700 million 
rubles. 

In his informal talks with me Li Hung 
Chang reiterated that, as Russia’s friend, he 
advised us not to go south of the line along 
which the Trans-Siberian Railroad was to run. 
Any movement southward on our part, he 
assured me, might result in vast and unex- 
pected perturbations which would be disas- 
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trous both for Russia and China. In the in- 
terior of the country, he said, the ignorant 
masses regard every white as an enemy. Li 
Hung Chang’s efforts to persuade me that it 
was necessary for Russia to refrain from any 
designs of conquest were indeed unnecessary. 
As the devoted servant of the Emperor towhom 
his son has justly (albeit inadvertently) applied 
the epithet “peace-maker,” | have always been 
a most sincere advocate of the idea of peace. | 
believe that the teachings of Christianity will 
not become effective until mankind learns to 
execute Christ’s chief commandment, namely, 
that no human being has the moral right to 
kill other human beings. | mention this to 
show what an eminently sane statesman was 
Li Hung Chang, this representative of what to 
the Europeans appeared to be a semi-civilized 
people. 

In those days the young Emperor carried in 
himself the seeds of the best that the human 
mind and heart possess, and | did not judge it 
necessary to report to him Li Hung Chang’s 
advice. | was certain that, in concluding the 
secret agreement with China, the Emperor 
pursued exclusively peaceful designs. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HAGUE TRIBUNAL 


N PASSING, I may note the origin of 

Nicholas’s appeal to the Powers for partial 
disarmament. In the middle of 1898 Kuro- 
patkin informed Foreign Minister Muraviov 
that, according to his information, Austria was 
about to increase and rearm her artillery. 
This necessitated a re-arming of our own 
artillery, which would have been exceedingly 
burdensome, for we were at that time in the 
process of re-arming our entire infantry. For 
this reason the War Minister suggested that 
we should open negotiations for the purpose of 
inducing Austria to give up her plan, with the 
understanding that we, too, would obligate 
ourselves to refrain from either increasing or 
perfecting our artillery. Muraviov asked me 
to give him my opinion on the matter. The 
step, I declared, could bring us nothing but 
harm. It would achieve no practical results 
and it would merely reveal our financial weak- 
ness to the whole world. In speaking to the 
Minister | expatiated on the incalculable 
harm which the growing militarism was doing 
to the peoples of the world and on the boon 
which would be conferred on humanity by 
limiting the armaments. These rather trite 
ideas were new to the unsophisticated Minister 
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and apparently produced on him a profound 
impression. 

Several days later the Foreign Minister 
called a conference to consider the question of 
appealing to the Powers for partial disarma- 
ment and a limitation of military expenditures. 
Muraviov informed us that His Majesty 
favored the plan, and read a draft of the ap- 
peal. Naturally enough, Kuropatkin opposed 
the project. On the contrary, | approved the 
plan, as I would any scheme tending to settle 
international conflicts by peaceful means. At 
any rate, I pointed out, it was much less im- 
practicable and odd than the plan for an agree- 
ment with Austria, previously suggested by 
the War Minister. 

The appeal was issued in August, 1898, and 
the following year a peace conference took 
place at The Hague. I had an occasion to 
discuss the matter with His Majesty. | 
congratulated him upon having taken the 
initiative in the great and noble task of bringing 
about universal peace, but | pointed out that 
the conference was not likely to have-any 
practical results. The sacred truths of the 
Christian faith were enunciated by the Son of 
God some two thousand years ago, and yet 
most of the people are still indifferent to these 
precepts. Likewise many centuries will pass 
before the idea of peaceful settlement of inter- 
national conflict will be carried into practice. 
Five years later we ourselves showed that our 
talk about disarmament and peace was but 
empty verbiage. 

During the coronation solemnities in Moscow 
we signed another agreement bearing on our 
Far Eastern policy. I have in mind the 
treaty with Japan regarding Korea, which 
sanctioned Russia’s dominating position in 
Korea and determined Japan’s sphere of in- 
fluence in that country. This treaty granted 
us the right to keep military instructors and 
several hundred of our soldiers in Korea. The 
agreement also gave us a preponderating in- 
fluence upon Korea’s state finances. We had 
the right to appoint the financial counsellor to 
the Korean Emperor, i. e., practically the 
Korean Minister of Finances. As for Japan, 
the treaty guaranteed her certain commercial 
and industrial rights and privileges in Korea. 
Thus the treaty demarcated the spheres of 
influence of the two states in independent 
Korea (the Sino-Japanese treaty provided for 
the independence of that country.) 

After the Sino-Japanese war and the subse- 
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quent increase of our Pacific fleet, the Naval 
Department began to look for a harbor to be 
used by our warships, for, in view of strained 
relations with Japan, it was no longer safe to 
rely upon the Japanese ports. In 1895, the 
Chinese Government agreed to open to us the 
port of Kiao-Chau, but as a matter of fact we 
did not take advantage of this privilege, for we 
found the harbor inconvenient. 


GERMAN AGGRESSION IN CHINA 


HE question of a harbor for our warships 

remained open till late in 1897, when Ger- 
many landed an armed force at Kiao-Chau, on 
the southeastern coast of the Kwan-tung penin- 
sula. The news came to me as a complete 
surprise. The Foreign Minister, however, 
was not altogether surprised by Germany’s 
step. Several days afterward the German 
diplomats issued a statement to the effect that 
Germany’s vessels had entered the port in 
order to punish the Chinese for the assassina- 
tion of German missionaries, which had 
taken place some time previously. It ap- 
peared odd, however, that this punishment 
should have necessitated the occupation of the 
entire port by a considerable armed force 
landed by a strong naval squadron. 

On receiving the news of the landing, the 
Chinese Government asked for a detachment 
of Russian warships to be sent to Kiao-Chau 
for the purpose of watching the actions of the 
Germans. At first our Chargé d’Affaires at 
Peking was notified from St. Petersburg that 
the warships had been despatched to the 
Chinese port in question, but the following day 
that order was cancelled. In informing Li 
Hung Chang about these developments, our 
Chargé d’Affaires stated that negotiations 
were, no doubt, going on between St. Peters- 
burg and Berlin, which would result in the 
speedy settlement of the misunderstanding at 
Kiao-Chau. 

The Foreign Minister, Count Muraviov, 
conceived the idea of taking advantage of this 
situation for the purpose of securing a base for 
our navy. It would be easy, he believed, to 
justify our occupation of some point on 
Chinese territory by our need of a strong base 
for our navy, should events develop in a direc- 
tion unfavorable to China. 

Early in November, several ministers, in- 
cluding myself, received a memorandum drawn 
up by Count Muraviov. It pointed out that 
the occupation of Kiao-Chau by the Germans 
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offered a favorable occasion for us to seize one 
of the Chinese ports, notably Port Arthur or 
the adjacent Ta-lieng-wan. After a while we 
received an invitation to a conference called 
for the specific purpose of taking up Count 
Muraviov’s suggestion. The conference was 
presided over by His Majesty himself and was 
attended, besides the author of the memoran- 
dum and myself, by the War Minister, 
Vannovski, and the Director of the Naval 
Ministry, Tyrtov. 

Count Muraviov declared that Russia 
needed a Pacific port in the Far East and that 
_ the moment was opportune for the occupation, 
or, more correctly, the seizure of Port Arthur or 
Ta-lieng-wan. He pointed out that these 
ports had an enormous strategical importance. 
| indignantly protested against this measure. 
| reminded my hearers that we had declared 
the principle of China’s territorial integrity and 
that on the strength of that principle we 
forced Japan to withdraw from the Liao-tung 
peninsula, which comprises Port Arthur and 
Ta-lieng-wan. I further pointed to the fact 
that we had concluded a secret defensive alli- 
ance with China, thus obligating ourselves to 
defend her from Japan’s encroachments upon 
her territory. Under these circumstances, | 
declared, the seizure of a Chinese port would 
be the height of treachery and faithlessness. 
Aside from these considerations of an ethical 
nature, | said, the proposed measure would be 
extremely dangerous even from the standpoint 
of our self-interest. I called the attention of 
the conference to the fact that we were engaged 
in building a railroad on Chinese territory and 
that our step would arouse the country against 
us, thus endangering the railroad construction. 
Besides, the occupied ports, I said, would have 
to be connected by rail with the trunk line, 
which circumstance would drag us into com- 
plications likely to have disastrous results. 

Minister of War Vannovski staunchly sup- 
ported Count Muraviov. The Navy Minister 
declared that a port on the Korean coast, 
nearer to the open ocean, would be preferable 
to either Port Arthur or Ta-lieng-wan. My 
arguments did not have any effect upon 
either Vannovski or Muraviov, but the Em- 
peror was visibly impressed by my heated 
denunciation of the project and he refused to 
sanction the plan of occupation. 

Several days afterward, I had an audience 
with His Majesty. “You know, Sergey 
Yulyevich,” said the Emperor to me, evidently 


somewhat put out, “I have decided to occupy 
Port Arthur and Ta-lieng-wan. Our ships 
with troops are already on their way there. 
Here is why I have taken this step. After the 
conference the Foreign Minister reported to me 
that, according to his information, British 
warships were cruising off the ports in question 
and that if we did not occupy them, the 
English would do so.’”’ Muraviov’s informa- 
tion was, of course, false, as I later found out 
from the British Ambassador. 

The news greatly upset me. On leaving the 
Emperor’s study, | met Grand Duke Alex- 
ander Mikhailovich. He was au courant of 
the developments in the Far East. “ Your 
Highness,” I said, “remember this day: this 
fatal step will have disastrous results.” 


RUSSIAN OCCUPATION OF PORT ARTHUR 


IRECTLY from His Majesty I went to see 

Chirski, counsellor of the German Em- 
bassy in St. Petersburg, and asked him to tele- 
graph to the German Emperor that, in the 
interests of both my country and Germany, | 
counselled and urged him to withdraw from 
Kiao-Chau, after having punished those guilty 
of the assassination of the missionaries. The 
Kaiser’s answer was substantially as follows: “ I 
see from Witte’s words that some very impor- 
tant details relating to the matter are unknown 
to him. Therefore, we cannot follow his advice.” 
Later I found out what were the “important 
details” the German Emperor had referred to. 
During his visit to Peterhof in the summer of 
1897, he had practically forced from Emperor 
Nicholas a tacit agreement to Germany’s 
occupation of Kiao-Chau. 

In the early part of December, 1897, a 
squadron of our warships occupied Port 
Arthur and Ta-lieng-wan. This, as I have 
said, took place in consequence of the Foreign 
Minister’s report to the effect that if we failed 
to occupy these seaports, they would be oc- 
cupied by the English. 

Foreseeing all the disastrous consequences 
of the decision which His Majesty had taken, | 
did not give in and continued to advocate 
withdrawal from Port Arthur. In this con- 
nection I had several sharp explanations with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. As a result, 
my relations with Count Muraviov became 
strained and remained so until his very death. 
All my efforts were in vain. It was natural for 
the young Emperor to follow the advice of 
his Foreign Minister and Minister of War, 
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which was in agreement with his own thirst for 
military glory and conquests. 

Count Muraviov instructed our Chargé 
d’Affaires in Peking to inform the Chinese 
Government that we had no intention of 
seizing Chinese territory, that we had occupied 
Port Arthur in order to protect China from the 
Germans and that we would leave as soon as 
the Germans had left. At first the Chinese 
were reassured and offered their services to 
supply coal for our warships. 

In the meantime parties of engineers began 
to arrive in Manchuria. By March, 1808, the 
preliminary investigation was so far advanced 
that it was possible to draft construction plans. 
The Eastern Chinese Railroad was designed 
exclusively for cultural and peaceful purposes, 
but jingoist adventurers turned it into a means 
of political aggression involving the violation 
of treaties, the breaking of freely given 
promises, and the disregard of the elementary 
interests of other nationalities. 


BRIBING CHINESE OFFICIALS 


N THE ist of January, 1898, General 
Alexey Nikolayevich Kuropatkin was ap- 
pointed Director of the Ministry of War, sup- 
planting Vannovski. | hoped that the new War 
Minister would adopt my policy and that we 
would withdraw from Port Arthur. My hope 
was vain. At a conference under the presi- 
dency of Grand Duke Alexey Alexandrovich, 
called in order to determine the demand made 
upon China, the General showed himself 
entirely opposed to my views. The demands 
upon China, he said, were to include not alone 
the cession of Port Arthur and Ta-lieng-wan, 
but also that part of the Liao-tung peninsula 
which is known as the Kwan-tung Province. 
This he considered to be a strategic necessity. 
The conference drafted a set of demands in 
this aggressive spirit. It provided for the 
lease of the Kwan-tung Peninsula to Russia for 
thirty-six years, without any compensation to 
China, and also the construction of a branch 
railroad linking them with the Trans-Siberian. 
Shortly afterward | asked His Majesty to 
set me free from my ministerial office, in view 
of my disagreement with the Far-Eastern 
policy of the Government. His Majesty re- 
fused to comply with my request. He pointed 
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out to me that he had implicit confidence in my 
abilities as Minister of Finances and that 
personally he valued my services very highly. 
As for the occupation of the Chinese ports, he 
said that the matter had already been settled 
beyond recall and that the future would show 
whether it was a right or wrong step. In the 
meantime the Emperor asked my assistance 
in carrying out his newly inaugurated policy in 
the Far East. 

The Chinese Government was reluctant to 
comply with our demands. The Empress 
Regent, together with the young Chinese 
Emperor, had gone to her summer residence, in 
the vicinity of Peking. Under the influence 
of English and Japanese diplomats, she ob- 
stinately refused to make any concessions. 
Seeing that under the circumstances, should 
we fail to reach an agreement with China, 
bloodshed was likely to take place, | wired to 
the agent of my ministry in Peking to see Li 
Hung Chang and Chang Ing Huan, another 
high official, and to advise them in my name to 
come to terms with us. I instructed the agent 
to offer these two statesmen valuable presents 
amounting to 500,000 and 250,000 _ rubles 
respectively. This was the first time | resorted 
to bribery in my negotiations with Chinamen. 

Largely under the influence of the fact that a 
number of our warships, cleared for action, lay 
off Port Arthur, the two statesmen went to the 
Empress intent on persuading her to yield. 
Finally, the Empress consented to sign the 
agreement. This came as a pleasant surprise 
to His Majesty. The agreement was signed on 
March 15, 1898, by Li Hung Chang and Chang 
Ing Huan, on the one hand, and our Chargé 
d’Affaires, on the other. The act was a 
violation of our traditional relations with the 
Chinese Empire. In speaking to the German 
Ambassador, Count Radolin, about our occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur, | remember, | character- 
ized our policy as “child’s play which will end 
disastrously.” It was a fatal step, which 
eventually brought about the unhappy Jap- 
anese War and the subsequent revolution. On 
the other hand, the Chinese Empire is tottering 
and, out of the civil war now raging, a republic 
is bound to arise. The-fall of the Chinese 
Empire will produce an upheaval in the Far 
East and will be felt for many years to come. 
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TRAINED TEACHERS A YEAR 


Commissioner Claxton and Other Educational 


Authorities Tell Just Why Teachers Are Hard to Get 
By LOUIS GRAVES 


.FTER the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, 
had made for me a brief diagnosis 
of the country’s school needs in 
general, in the course of a recent 

interview, | asked him for views in more detail 
upon the subject of teachers—their numbers, 
their pay, their training. 

“To fill both the actual vacancies and the 
positions held by men and women with in- 
sufficient preparation,” he said, “we ought 
to have 200,000 teachers turned out from the 
normal and training schools every year for the 
next decade. No less an output could provide 
for the annual ‘turnover’ of about one hun- 


‘ dred thousand, meet the demands of an increas- 


ing population, and replace the incumbents 
whose qualifications are below the maximum 
standard. When once we had a regularly 
trained force and could count upon holding 
it—I am presupposing decent salaries—then 
we should need an annual increment of only 
fifty thousand for many years to come. 

“Compired with the inducements offered 
by other occupations, those of teaching have 
become constantly weaker. In recent years 
the call for talent from the various forms of 
commerce and industry has been so strong 
that alert, forceful young men have not stopped 
for two or three years of school work on the 
way, but have gone direct to office and shop. 
The proportion of male teachers to the total 
number decreased from 43 per cent. in 1880 
to 16 per cent. in 1918. 

“The defection of capable young women 
from teaching has been in some respects similar. 
The two or three decades just past have seen a 
new world opened up to women. They are 
entering law and medicine and journalism; 
they do a large proportion of the country’s 
clerical and stenographic work; they become 
Secretaries and assistants to men of great 
affairs; they hold important managerial and 


administrative positions. So, instead of having 
a first call upon them—it was a practical 
monoply in most of the states—teaching now 
has to compete with other occupations; and 
it competes at a great disadvantage because 
of the little it has to offer. 

“The result of this has been that the schools 
have had to fall back upon young women of 
much lower average ability. I do not mean 
that they are not conscientious and faithful, 
but simply that they are, on the average, not 
so well qualified. They have less education 
and a less serious purpose. Many of them 
take up teaching as a temporary expedient 
while awaiting marriage. Of the teachers now 
in the country schools the average length of 
service is not over four years, and for the city 
teachers less than ten years. In one state that 
I have in mind the average age of all country 
teachers is twenty-two which means of course 
that a great number are younger than that. 
I think the average age of all the country 
teachers in the United States is not over 
twenty-four years. That gives some idea 
of what a large proportion of our school- 
children are under poorly qualified instructors.” 

When Dr. Claxton and other educators de- 
plore the low level of training, they are not 
talking, of course, of the permanent element of 
the teaching force, men and women whose 
work is marked by competence as well as de- 
votion. The teachers they have in mind are 
the “floating” personnel, made up mostly of 
young women who, without any sort of prepar- 
ation, come into the schools to spend a year or 
two.. 

The reasonable minimum standard of prep- 
aration generally agreed upon is two years 
of training after graduation from high school. 
In some states a fourth of all the teachers 
have not gone beyond the elementary school. 
More than one half, in the country at large, 
have only a high school graduation to their 
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credit. Less than 1o per cent. of the rural 
teachers have had the equivalent of a two 
years’ normal course. 

A bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion says: “ More than one half of the public 
school teachers of the United States are im- 
mature; they are short-lived in the work of 
teaching; their general education is inade- 
quate; their professional equipment is deplor- 
ably meagre.” The same bulletin proceeds 
to give the following facts about public school 
teachers: 


100,000 are 17, 18, and 19 years old. 

150,000 are not more than 21 years old. 

300,000 are not more than 25 years old. 

150,000 serve in the schools only two years or less. 

30,000 have had no education beyond the eighth 

grade of the elementary school. 

100,000 have had less than two years’ education 
beyond the eighth grade. 


Graves 










its absolute purchasing power, and that is its 
power to put the teacher on an equal social 
footing with other people. The standard of 
living as well as the cost of living must be con- 
sidered. It was not great hardship to own 
only one silk dress in a lifetime when the same 
was true of other people. If wearing patched 
clothing was the custom, a wage that made 
patching necessary was no cause for com- 
plaint. When oranges appeared only on the 
tables of the wealthy one could make no case 
for an increase in the teacher’s salary on the 
ground that she could not afford to purchase 
them. But if people generally wear silk dresses, 
despise patching, and eat oranges, the teacher 
should be able to doso as well. The standard 
of living of the community is fully as important 
as the actual cost of living in determining the 
adequacy of any wage.” 

An inquiry into the pay and 





200,000 have had less than four 
years’ education beyond 
the eighth grade. 

300,000 have had no more than 
four years’ education 
beyond the eighth grade. 

Of the twenty million boys and 
girls in the public 
schools, 1,000,000 are 
being taught by teachers 
whose education has 
been limited to the el:- 
mentary schools, ana 
10,000,000 by teachers 
who have had no special preparation and 
whose general education is inadequate. 


On his “Trends of School Costs” W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion has collected data on wages extending 
back eighty years. “ Teachers’ salaries have 
consistently been lower than wages of ar- 
tisans,” he says, “but have been steadily gain- 
ing, so that in 1915 teachers were receiving 
75 per cent. as much as such workers as black- 
smiths, carpenters, machinists, painters, and 
printers. The figure dropped to 56 per cent. 
in 1919. The salaries of country teachers are 
to-day similar in amount and in general move- 
ment to the wages of unskilled laborers. Since 
1915 the pay of artisans and laborers has in- 
creased twice as much as that of teachers. 

Elsewhere in.the same volume Mr.Burgess 
says, after comparing salary increases with the 
increase in the cost of necessities: 

“But there is another consideration affecting 
the changing value of the teacher’s pay besides 
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The rural school teacher in Tennessee receives 71 
cents a day; the same state spends 75 cents a day 
for food alone for its convicts 





training of teachers that is 
nearer up-to-date than any 
other of the kind is the one 
just completed by the Na- 
tional Committee for Cham- 
ber of Commerce Coéperation 
with the Public Schools under 
the chairmanship of George 
D. Strayer of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
Data was gathered for the 
committee by the American 
City Bureau from 359 cities 
of more than 8,000 population, and the report 
throws a new emphasis upon the difference in 
quality between urban and rural teaching. In 
the 359 cities the average training of elementary 
school teachers is shown to be 63 years beyond 
the elementary course, a striking contrast to 
the conditions in rural districts. 

Yet it is only in comparison with the coun- 
try, not in their approach to a proper standard 
of training, that the cities make a good record. 
Even here there are about 17,000 teachers out 
of 64,000 in the cities covered, with less than 
5 years’ training above the eighth grade of the 
elementary school. 

Last October the National Education As- 
sociation sent letters to every county and 
district superintendent of schools in the United 
States, to ascertain (1) the shortage of teachers 
at the opening of school in September and 
(2) the number of teachers below standard 
whom it had been necessary to accept in order 
to keep as many schools as possible open. From 
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the replies already received, it is estimated that 
the positions vacant or filled by unqualified 
teachers is 93,000. The Association, upon the 
basis of the response to its questionaire, has 
issued this statement: 

Unquestionably the greatest educational problem 
before the American people is the securing of com- 
petent, well trained teachers for 
every teaching position in the 


schools, at $800. Not long ago, on a trip West, 
I had a conversation with a Pullman porter 
about his annual earnings. He told me that 
with his fees he got $1550, besides what he 
picked up in the hundred days or so, two days 
each week, when he was off duty. Messenger 
boys here in Washington got $900 a year and 
extras. Stenographers in the 
cities receive $1400. 





country, rural as well as in city 
schools. At least two years of 
professional training beyond a 
four-year high school course is 
the generally accepted minimum 
standard for teachers. The re- 
plies of county and district super- 
intendents to the question “What 
per cent. of your teachers have 





“The list could be extended 
to include dozens of occupa- 
tions requiring but a fraction 
of the education and training 
required for teaching, in which 


the salaries or wages far ex- 
ceed the $800 | have men- 














had two years or more of training 


beyond high schools?” show that In 1915 teachers’ salaries averaged 75 : . 
per cent. of the pay of carpenters, ood schools are closed this year 


in only a few states have one half 
of the teachers had that amount 
of training, and that in a large majority of the states 
less than one half have had that much. Some super- 
intendents report as few as 10 per cent. of their 
teachers have attained that standard. 


When | called upon Dr. Claxton it chanced 
that he had just returned from a series of con- 
ferences in Tennessee. 

“The average annual pay of the elementary 
school teachers in that state,’’ he said, “is $370. 
For the rural districts alone it is $257. Ten- 
Nessee spends 75 cents a day on feeding the 
prisoners in the jails. If all the rural teachers 
were suddenly to be put in 
jail they would receive for 
their food alone more than 
they now receive to cover 
their entire living expenses. 

“| use this particular state 
as an illustration because con- 
ditions there happen to be 
freshinmy mind. Therecords 
of our office are crowded with 
similar facts collected from all 
partsof thecountry. Inpoint 
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tioned. Can any one be sur- 
prised that thousands of 


for want of teachers? 

“People sometimes ask me what should 
be considered adequate pay for well qualified 
teachers. The answer is: Such pay as is 
necessary to get and keep them. How much 
this is in dollars and cents will necessarily 
vary with the locality, but we can arrive at 
an approximate average for the country at 
large. 

“For the adult workers in the United States 
the average wealth production can be put at 
$1250. For persons of the ability, industry 


. and preparation required of teachers, it is 


surely not less than $2,000, 
probably nearer $4,000. 
Since, however, by its very 
nature the teachers’ calling 
is one of which financial re- 
ward must be sacrificed in 
part, and since the buying 
power of the dollar will prob- 
ably rise, $2,000 is a fair figure 
to agree upon as the average 
salary for teachers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary 


of pay teachers are not merely —in 1919 teachers received only 56 per schools. That is three times 
below skilled labor; tens of cent. of the average pay of carpenters as much as the average for 


thousands of them are below 

unskilled labor. Literally they are often not 
paid enough to provide themselves with what 
the average American calls the necessities of life. 
_ “With the increases that have been made 
since our last biennial collection of data 
In 1918, I estimate the present average of 
teachers’ salaries, in elementary and secondary 


1917-1918 and two and a half 

times as much as that for the year 1919-1920. 
“One of the serious faults of the present 
system of paying teachers is that there is so 
little difference in salary between the trained 
and the untrained, the experienced and the 
inexperienced. Low as salaries are on the 
average, it is nevertheless true that sometimes 
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teachers, when they are beginners, receive 
more than they should—that is, relatively 
to what those with learning and experience 
receive. I would have the teacher who 
measures up to a reasonable standard of pre- 
paration get $1,200 for the first year, whether 
in elementary or high school. They would 
work steadily upward in the salary scale as their 
experience increased.” 

“With $2,000 as the average, and with the 
first year figure fixed at $1,200,” said Dr. 
Claxton, “Salaries of from $2,500 to $4,000 
would be possible for the men and women 
long in the service. Even higher salaries could 
be paid to teachers who had shown unusual 
ability. As it is now, in all other professions 
but teaching the knowledge and skill gained 


by experience have a high money value. One 
year ago only three out of 1,000 of the elemen- 
tary school teachers received over $1,000 a 
year. 

“The pay question once settled, then comes 
the necessity of a great expansion of teacher 


training facilities. If all the men and women 
who had ever been graduated from the normal 
colleges of the United States were still living 
and active, their number would fall short by 
110,000 of the number of teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools. The ‘teaching load’ upon 
the faculties of normal col- 
leges is particularly heavy, 


The average salary of elementary and 

secondary school teachers is 4 

Pullman porters usually acquire more 

than $1,500 in ayear; messenger boys 
often get $900, and— 
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the present normal colleges and building new 
ones.” 

A report of the National Education Associa- 
tion says: 


It is clear that society is unwilling to invest in 
each year of the education that it provides for pro- 
spective teachers as much money as it invests in 
each year of the education that it provides for pro- 
spective lawyers, physicians, engineers, agricultur- 
ists, and business men. In the education of each 
of the few public school teachers for which it pro- 
vides even a semblance of professional preparation, 
the public invests on the average less than one-sixth 
of the money it invests in each of the candidate for 
other professions who are prepared in its higher 
institutions. , 


_Dr. Claxton said, in concluding our inter- 
view: 

“It is apparent from the investigations made 
by the Government and unofficial bodies, 
that the pay of teachers and the training of 
teachers are inseparable parts of the same 
problem. One is absolutely dependent upon 
the other. But the determining factor at 
present is pay. With regard to that the busy 
citizen will find the most convincing argument 
for prompt reform in the damage that has 
already been wrought. Pleas based upon a 

comparison of teachers’ sala- 
ries with others’, and upon the 





and their salaries are lower 
than those paid in other in- 
stitutions of the same rank. 
Even if salaries were not ad- 
vanced, four times the present 
expenditures would be re- 
quired in order to increase 
the annual output of gradu- 





increase in the cost of living, 
may fail to hold the popular 
attention; but the public can- 
not ignore this eloquent fact: 
that 18,000 of our schools 
had to be closed last year 
for lack of teachers, that be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 more 
were kept open only by the 
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ates to 50,000. At the very 
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least, $80,000,000 a year for 
several years to come ought 
to be spent in strengthening 


—the teacher may justly envy the lot 
of the stenographer who is paid $1,400 








granting of temporary licenses 
to candidates who failed on 
examination.” 





